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PREFATORY    NOTE 


For  the  purpose  of  the  investigations  on  which  this 
report  is  based,  three  centres,  Paris,  Grenoble,  and 
Strasbourg,  were  chosen  from  which  to  work.  In  each 
centre,  and  in  the  neighbouring  departements,  as  many 
schools  and  colleges  as  possible  were  visited.  The 
departements  involved  were  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  Isere, 
Drome,  Ardeche,  Haute  Savoie,  and  Alsace.  Investi- 
gations were  made  in  all  grades  of  schools:  elementary, 
higher  elementary,  and  secondary;  in  each  grade  of 
training  college;  and  in  three  universities. 

Twenty-five  schools  in  all  were  visited,  some  for  girls 
and  some  for  boys;  and  ten  training  colleges,  some  for 
women  and  some  for  men.  It  was  possible  to  visit 
some  of  these  schools  and  colleges  freely  and  frequently, 
and  to  follow  up  courses  of  work  in  different  classes. 
Others  could  only  be  visited  at  stated  times.  On  the 
whole  the  work  seen  was,  I  think,  representative  of  the 
education  of  the  country,  although  I  regretted  not  being 
able  to  have  an  additional  centre  in  the  west  of  France. 

The  official  programmes  and  syllabuses  of  work 
quoted  in  the  report  are  those  in  the  collection  issued 
at  the  Librairie  Vuibert,  63  Boulevard  Saint-Germain, 
Paris. 

In  speaking  of  the  French  grades  of  schools,  pupils, 
and  teachers,  it  seemed  best  to  use  those  terms  which 
would  give  the  truest  idea  to  an  English  reader,  e.g. 
lycte  has  been  interpreted  as  "  secondary  school "; 
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The  Teaching  of  Geography 
in   France 


CHAPTER    I 

The  Place  of  Geography  in  the  French 
Curriculum,  and  the  Qualifications  of 
the  Teacher 

Geography  is  included  in  the  group  of  obligatory 
subjects  in  all  grades  of  schools  in  France,  and  it  was 
so  included  even  before  education  became 
compulsory  in  1882.  The  study  of  the 
subject  is  continued  by  all  pupils  to  the  end  of 
school  life,  and  it  is  only  after  entrance  to  a  training 
college  or  a  university,  when  a  student  may  specialize 
in  some  other  branch  of  work,  that  he  ceases  to 
include  geography  as  a  definite  part  of  his  pro- 
gramme. This  means  that  the  child  in  the  primary 
school  learns  geography  until  the  end  of  his  thir- 
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teenth  year,  or  if  he  enters  an  ecole  primaire  supe- 
rieuie,  he  continues  it  for  several  years  more.  If 
he  is  able  to  have  a  secondary  education,  he  will 
study  the  subject  until  he  leaves  the  school,  which 
may  possibly  mean  the  end  of  his  eighteenth  year. 

If  he  goes  on  to  a  university  or  to  a  secondary 

training  college,  he  will  then  have  a  choice  of  some 

branch    which    does    not    include 

University  and  .    t.          . 

secondary  Train-     geography.     He  may  specialize  in 

ing  College.  g    . 6  J  J  . 

Sciences,  whereas  geography  is 
included  in  the  section  of  Lettres.  In  the  latter 
section  he  may  choose  literature,  he  may  choose 
a  modern  language  group,  or  he  may  choose  the 
section  known  as  "  history  and  geography  ".  In 
the  latter  case  geography  will  form  part  of  his 
written  and  oral  examination,  either  for  Licence  or 
for  Agregations. 

This  continuous  study  of  the  subject  for  many 
years  compensates  in  some  measure  for  the  fact  that, 
except  in  special  courses,  only  one  hour  a  week  is 
allowed  for  geography  in  schools,  and  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  training  colleges. 

For  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  geography, 
Qualification.  the  qualification  is  as  follows. 

In  the  ecoles  primaires  it  is  taught  by  the  ordinary 
class  teacher  holding  the  Brevet  Superieure  or  the 
m  the  Primary  "  Fin  d'fitudes  Normales  ",  who  also 
school.  teaches  the  other  subjects  of  the  class. 

In  the  ecole  superieure  it  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who,  while  holding  possibly  one  of  these  certificates, 
or  more  usually  the  Professorat,  is  allowed  to 
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specialize  in  this  subject  because  a  special  liking 
for  it  has  been  shown. 

In  a  small  lycee  geography  is  taught  by  a  Pro- 
fesseur  who  is  an  Agrege  in  history  and  geography 
of  a  university.  In  a  large  lycee 

J  .  J  In  the  Lycees. 

there  may  be  several  such  specialists 
for  the  upper  forms  alone,  for  here  it  is  obligatory 
to  have  specialists  in  all  subjects.     The  junior  forms 
are  sometimes  taught  by  less  qualified  people. 

History  and  geography  are  taught  in  all  secondary 
schools  by  the  same  teacher.  There  is  no  restriction 
as  to  the  area  in  which  a  Professeur  may  teach, 
except  that  his  first  post  must  be  in  the  provinces. 
The  Professeur  is  nominated  to  a  school  and  must 
go  there.  After  a  few  years  he  may  signify  his  wish 
to  teach  in  any  particular  place,  and  when  there  is 
a  vacancy,  he  may  be  nominated  to  it.  In  regard 
to  this  restriction  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
secondary  training,  like  primary  training,  is  free  to 
the  successful  candidates  for  it  in  France,  the  State 
bearing  all  costs. 

Finally  there  are  the  universities  (Academies)  of 
France,  which  form  so  vital  a  part  of  its  life,  and 
influence  its  thought  so  profoundly.  influence  of  the 
The  university  controls  the  secondary  Universities- 
teaching  of  the  Departements  associated  with  it,  it 
nominates  the  teachers,  it  controls  the  examinations. 
The  professors  are  men  who  have  in  many  cases 
passed  several  years  themselves  as  secondary 
teachers,  and  who  have  done  important  literary  or 
constructive  work  in  connection  with  their  subject. 
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The  Academic,  in  fact,  is  the  heart  of  French 
secondary  education.  Ipso  facto,  therefore,  the 
strong  points  of  French  education  in  any  particular 
locality  are  uniformly  strong,  the  weak  points  are 
nuiformly  weak. 


CHAPTER    II 

The  Point  of  View  of  French  Education- 
alists in  regard  to  the  Teaching  of 
Geography 

French  teachers  say  quite  frankly  that  geography 
is  one  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  least  well 
taught  in  the  schools.  This  might 

.&  „    ,  ...  Early  Views,  1882. 

quite  well  be  said  in  any  country; 
certainly  it  could  have  been  said  with  truth  until 
recently  in  England.  Although  the  point  of  view 
of  geographers  has  always  been  well  in  advance  of 
the  general  teaching  of  the  subject,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  that  as  early  as  1882  geographers  in  France 
were  advocating  definitely  the  attitude  to  geography 
which  has  been  designated  "  modern  ",  and  which 
has  only  recently  become  general. 

In  1882  Monsieur  A.  Grandidier 1  compiled  a 
book  2  in  which  he  examines  the  maps  and  apparatus 
for  teaching  the  subject,  which  each  country  had 
up  to  that  time  produced,  and  discusses  the  past  and 
the  present  attitude  to  the  subject.  From  what  is 
said  there,  it  is  evident  that  the  renascence  in 

1  Hon.  President  of  the  Society  of  Geography,  Paris. 
a  Les  Cartes  et  les  Appareils  de  Geographic. 
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geography  teaching  had  already  commenced  in 
France.  The  advance  which  has  been  made  since 
1882  can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  much  of 
what  he  desired  to  see  has  now  become  a  matter 
of  commonplace. 

He  warns  teachers  against  giving,  by  the  use  of 
bad  maps  and  obsolete  information,  false  impres- 
sions which  may  never  be  eradicated.     He 

Methods.  J. 

advocates  a  beginning  from  the  environ- 
ment, urging  the  necessity  of  giving  accurate  notions 
at  first,  and  passing  thus  from  examples  drawn  from 
a  locality  which  children  can  see,  to  countries  which 
they  may  never  be  able  to  see,  but  about  which  they 
can  argue  by  analogy  or  contrast.  He  urges  teachers 
to  make  a  free  use  of  the  picture  and  model,  and, 
instead  of  a  dry  nomenclature  which  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  memory,  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of 
actual  things:  instead  of  describing  a  world  that  no 
longer  exists  (except  in  obsolete  textbooks),  to  give 
a  true  picture  of  the  world  as  it  is:  in  few  words — 
"  to  make  of  geography  a  study  full  of  life  and 
interest  ".  In  1921  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that 
this  is  being  done,  but  for  these  opinions  to  have 
found  expression  in  1882  indicates  that  the  awakening 
to  the  value  of  geography  had  already  begun. 

One  point  emphasized  by  the  writer  is  especially 
noteworthy,  for  it  is  sometimes  even  now  over- 
looked, namely,  the  need  for  careful  training  of 
pupils  to  realize  gradual  transitions,  and  for  trying 
"  to  banish  from  their  minds  that  false  idea  of 
absolute  laws  or  of  absolute  limits,  which  springs 
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from  exaggerated  contrasts  of  natural  phenomena; 
for  example,  of  polar  cold  and  of  the  torrid  heat 
of  equatorial  countries;  of  deserts  and  of  tropical 
forests;  of  savagery  and  of  civilization  ".  He  brings 
out  strongly  too  the  modern  point  of  view,  in  which 
man's  development  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
quest over  the  difficulties  of  his  environment,  and 
urges  that  this  human  side  of  geography  should  be 
emphasized. 

The  need  for  good  apparatus  was  realized.  "  It 
is  not  enough  ",  he  says,  "  to  have  a  rational  and 
practical  programme;  it  matters  at  the 

.  Apparatus. 

same  time  that  one  should  nave  materials 
of  scientific  and  irreproachable  exactitude,  of  good 
execution  and  little  cost."  The  advantage  of  the 
globe  over  the  map  is  pointed  out,  also  the  use  of 
blank  globes.  Unfortunately  his  advice  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  followed  in  France,  although  the 
use  of  blank  globes  is  now  not  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land. The  practice  of  the  comparison  of  the  relief 
and  topographical  maps  on  the  same  scale  is  strongly 
urged,  and,  indeed,  comparison  of  things  that  admit 
of  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  strong  points  of  French 
geographical  method  to-day. 

Early  maps  are  strongly  criticized,  and  the  writer 
finds  it  difficult  to  forgive  the  old  cartographers  who 
showed  "  all  the  mountains  rising  like  walls  or 

•11  ,,          i  -i  Maps. 

inaccessible  ramparts    ,  while  plateaux  were 
not  illustrated   at  all,   and  who  used   "  the   same 
method  of  marking  the  Alps  as  they  would  for  a 
water-parting  between  two  tributaries  ".    When  the 
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clearness  and  careful  differentiation  of  contour  in 
modern  orographical  and  in  large-scale  maps  is 
recalled,  it  is  evident  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  cartography  since  1882. 

While  the  efforts  of  reformers  in  these  early  days 

were   thus   directed   towards   the   improvement   of 

teaching  method  and  apparatus,  more 

Recent  Views. 

recent  developments  have  resulted  m 
a  changed  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  whole 
subject.  The  school  of  thought  which  has  influenced 
the  treatment  of  geography  in  France  most  of  all, 
and  has  met  with  appreciation  and  much  concurrent 
opinion  in  other  countries,  including  England,  is  that 
which  found  an  exponent  in  Professor  Vidal  de  la 
Blache.  Most  of  what  is  best  in  the  treatment  of 
modern  geography  in  France,  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  this  school  of  thought,  and  the  present  professors 
of  geography  in  the  universities  of  France  are  for 
the  most  part  either  contemporaries  of  his  school 
or  followers,  who,  in  working  out  this  conception, 
are  leaving  their  own  mark  upon  it. 

The  chief  result  of  the  work  of  these  geographers 
in   France  is  the  emergence  of  the  subject  from 

the  complex  relationships  with  other 

Interpretation  .  *  •  «  11  « 

and  Limits  of     sciences  which  tended  to  obscure  it  as 

the  Subject.  ,  •  i  i 

a  study,  so  that  clearer  ideas  have 
developed  as  to  what  exactly  the  meaning  of  the 
subject  is,  and  what  its  limits  are.  Thus  geography 
has  been  defined  l  as  "  the  reasoned  description  of 

1  Professor  Baulig,  following  the  point  of  view  of  Professor  E.  de  Martonne. 
(See  Annales  de  Geographic,  XXIII-XXIV.) 
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the  concrete  wholes  (ensembles  concrets)  such  as  they 
present  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  ". 
Hence  Professor  Vidal  de  la  Blache  states  his  main 
aim  as  that  of  "  bringing  to  light  the  connecting 
principle  which  unites  the  geographical  pheno- 
mena "/  and  that  in  emphasizing  the  different 
aspects  of  each  country  and  placing  them  side  by 
side,  as  in  his  atlas,  for  example,  he  has  only  this 
end  in  view — "  the  elucidation  of  geographical 
notions  ".  Similarly,  statistics  are  not  used  for 
their  own  sake,  but  in  order  to  reveal  geographical 
facts.  Other  sciences  lend  their  witness,  but  simply 
that  geographical  notions  may  be  elucidated.  Hence 
the  study  of  geography  stands  out  more  clearly  in 
its  entirety,  and  the  limits  within  which  the  study 
of  other  sciences  is  needed  are  more  definitely 
realized. 

From  this  point  of  view  emerges  the  study  of 
geography  on  the  basis  of  natural  regions 
— "  the  reasoned  description  of  the  en-    Trlitmlnt. 
sembles  concrets  ". 

What  has  been  done  in  England  by  the  late 
Professor  Herbertson  and  by  other  geographers 
in  their  treatment  of  the  natural  regions  of  the 
world,  and  the  application  of  the  same  principles 
to  the  treatment  of  the  continents,  Professor  Vidal 
de  la  Blache  and  his  school  have  done  in  France, 
but  possibly  with  even  more  insistence,  applying, 
as  in  the  Tableau  de  la  Geographic  de  la  France 
and  in  the  smaller  modern  textbooks,  this  principle 

1  Atlas  de  la  Geographic. 
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of  natural  regions,  studied  as  wholes,  as  opposed 
to  the  more  artificial  basis  of  division  for  detailed 
study  which  pertained  until  some  few  years  ago. 
Hence,  from  the  establishment  of  the  relationship 
between  a  locality  and  "  its  climatic,  botanical,  and 
economic  facts  ",  emerges  the  geography  of  that 
locality.  But,  although  each  small  natural  region 
is  capable  of  being  reasonably  explained  in  itself, 
it  cannot  be  isolated  from  its  relationships  with 
other  parts,  and  so  the  problem  of  geography 
becomes  one  whole. 

The  influence  of  these  geographers  explains  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  modern  geographical  teach- 
ing in  French  schools.    It  accounts 

Effects  on  Method.         to 

for  the  attention  everywhere  given, 
even  in  early  stages,  to  the  geological  structure  of 
a  region,  but  always  and  immediately  in  its  effects 
upon  soil,  vegetation,  industries,  water-supply,  and 
their  connection  with  the  life  of  man.  It  accounts, 
too,  for  the  insistence  on  human  geography,  and  the 
immediate  application  of  any  principle  of  physical 
geography  to  the  life  of  man. 

The  development  of  the  regional  principle  had 

already  made  progress  elsewhere  than  in  France, 

as  the  result  of  increased  knowledge 

Influence  of  ' 

Modern  French   and    the    gradual    emergence,    from 

Geographers.  i          ,-  j  •         -^        r  r 

newly  discovered  scientific  facts,  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  relationship  between 
man  and  his  environment.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
the  development  of  this  principle  which  the  geo- 
graphical world  owes  to  the  school  of  Professor 

(D216) 
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Vidal  de  la  Blache,  so  much  as  the  clear  statement 
of  this  conception  of  the  scope  of  geography,  and 
the  focalizing  of  attention  upon  it,  at  a  moment 
when  its  relationships  with  other  sciences  were 
tending  to  become  more  complicated.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  Tableau  de  la  Geographic  de  la  France 
and  other  literature,  as  well  as  valuable  comparative 
and  regional  maps  at  the  same  time,  gave  practical 
illustration  of  the  working  out  of  geographical 
principles  on  these  lines. 

The  attitude  of  educational  authority  towards 
geography  in  France  is  better  in  theory  than  in 
practice.  Specialists  complain  that  in-  Educational 
adequate  attention  is  still  paid  to  geo-  Authorities- 
graphy  in  the  examinations,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  latter  count  so  much,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  teachers  and  the  fascination  of  the 
subject  that  in  these  circumstances  such  good  work 
is  done. 

In  theory  a  wise  point  of  view  is  taken.  To  the 
programme  of  work  for  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
secondary  school  an  explanatory  note  points  out 
that,  while  the  essential  principles  of  geography  must 
be  taught  in  all  grades  alike,  they  must  be  reduced 
at  each  stage  to  such  a  simplicity  that  they  can  be 
understood;  and  in  leaving  a  certain  amount  of 
choice  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  regions  he  will  de- 
velop in  detail,  it  is  hoped  he  will  so  choose  that  he 
may  be  able  to  give  such  picturesque  description 
and  actual  detail  as  will  at  the  same  time  appeal  to 
the  imagination  and  leave  definite  impressions. 

(  D  216  )  2 
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The  authorities  are  quick  to  direct  attention  to 
new  needs  and  developments.  In  a  leaflet  issued 
recently  to  secondary  schools  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  it  is  pointed  out  that  some  of 
the  geographical  conditions  have  been  so  profoundly 
modified  by  the  war  that  great  care  will  be  needed 
in  treating  them;  that  other  conditions  of  the 
present  time  are  so  unstable  that  definite  conclusions 
must  be  drawn  with  caution;  that  an  examination  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  new  groupings  of  peoples  in 
Europe  may  be  all  that  is  possible  at  present;  and 
that  such  pre-war  statistics  as  are  now  without  value 
and  would  give  wrong  impressions,  must  be  sup- 
pressed altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  Central  Europe,  with  the  new 
states  of  Poland,  Yugo-Slavia,  and  Czecho- Slovakia, 
was  one  of  the  regions  set  for  detailed  study  in  the 
examination  for  geography  specialists  in  1921. 

Amongst  the  writers  of  geographical  textbooks, 
there  is  on  the  whole  a  great  accord  as  to  their  aims. 
Writers  of  They  agree  ordinarily  in  distinguishing 
Textbooks.  three  sides  of  the  study  of  geography 

which  are  not  necessarily  separated  in  treatment. 

The  first  is  a  study  of  "  the  principal  geographi- 
cal facts  which  define  and  characterize  a  country  ", 
such  as  its  relief,  climate,  drainage,  resources,  and 
the  great  traits  of  economic  life.  To  this  aspect  of 
the  study  the  French  writers  apply  the  term  nomen- 
clature. The  second  is  a  descriptive  study  which 
appeals  to  the  imagination  and  seeks  to  make  the 
realities  of  the  life  of  the  country  appear  by  giving 
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details  "  which  excite  curiosity  and  sympathy  ". 
The  third  part  consists  in  giving  the  explanation  of 
the  facts  stated  and  described,  and  thus  in  satisfying 
the  reason,  which  "is  always  eager  to  account  for 
things  ". 

It  seems  curious  that  geographers  should  care  to 
state  and  differentiate  between  aspects  of  the  study 
which  are  so  generally  accepted  and  so  closely  related. 
It  is  apparent  that  there  can  rarely  be  any  real  separa- 
tion between  them,  nor  is  there  much  in  practice. 
Between  the  nomenclature  and  the  descriptive 
aspects  some  difference  is  made.  In  most  French 
geographical  textbooks  the  detailed  descriptions  and 
amplifications  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
text,  are  printed  in  smaller  type,  and  are  not  insisted 
upon  as  matter  for  permanent  knowledge.  It  is 
probably  expected  that  the  appeal  to  interest  which 
this  description,  with  its  pictorial  illustration,  makes, 
will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  retention  in 
the  memory;  but  with  their  clearsightedness  in  the 
selection  of  essentials  they  insist  upon  thorough 
assimilation  of  the  amount  of  nomenclature  which 
may  be  presented  at  any  particular  stage,  as  they 
insist  also  upon  clear  and  concise  reasons,  accurately 
expressed. 

Although  there  can  be  no  real  separation  between 
fact  and  reason  in  later  stages  of  geographical 
teaching,  there  often  may  be  with  advantage  in 
earlier  stages.  For  example,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  to  a  class  of  young  pupils  how  the  Alps 
came  to  be  there,  unless  the  question  is  asked  by 
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one  of  them,  as  it  quite  well  might  be  in  England, 
but  as  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  it  would  be  in  France. 
French  children  are  much  too  busy  in  assimilating 
to  initiate  anything  during  the  course  of  a  lesson. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  little  separation  made  between 
fact  and  reason  in  practice,  either  in  French  books 
or  in  the  teaching.  "  Explanation  ",  it  is  said  in 
one  of  the  modern  series  of  geographical  textbooks,1 
"  is  the  delicate  point  of  geographical  teaching  ", 
and  as  the  capacity  of  a  young  child  or  a  young  man 
for  appreciating  reasons  is  limited,  the  principal 
merit  of  a  good  geographical  teacher  is  that, "  without 
depreciating  the  truth,  he  can  adapt  the  explanation 
to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  pupils  ",  and  while 
he  thus  creates  the  impression  "  that  every  geo- 
graphical fact  has  its  explanation,  he  gives  only  the 
explanations  that  the  pupil  is  really  able  to  assimi- 
late". Nor  will  he  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
the  facility  of  the  young  for  repeating  words  which 
have  merely  entered  the  memory  and  not  the  under- 
standing. The  cause  of  geography  is  said  to  be 
best  served,  and  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
pupil  best  secured,  by  books  and  teaching  which 
strive  to  remain  simple. 

Two  things  should  be  pointed  out  here:  one  that 
this  plea  for  simplicity  was  probably  made  necessary 
because  of  the  high  standard  of  knowledge  and  the 
accuracy  expected  from  pupils  in  the  public  examina- 
tions; and  the  other  that,  however  simple  the  ex- 
planation given,  it  is  always  sound,  the  simplicity 

J  Gallou<§dec  et  Maurette  (Hachette  et  Cie.). 
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being  achieved  by  the  elimination  of  facts  which  are 
unnecessary  at  any  particular  stage,  rather  than  by 
any  weakening  of  the  truth. 

The  attitude  in  which  French  teachers  approach 
geography  is  one  of  enthusiasm.  Whether  it  is 
that  love  of  "  le  plus  beau  pays  du  monde  " 

,    ,.    ,       :       *  .  Teachers. 

results  in  a  keen  delight  in  knowing  that 
country  well  (and  the  French  do  know  their  country), 
and  that  this  delight  passes  into  a  general  keenness 
for  geography,  or  whether  it  is  the  fascination  of  the 
subject  itself  which  appeals  to  the  French  mind,  the 
result  is  the  same.  In  spite  of  a  regrettable  absence 
of  many  of  the  concrete  aids  which  may  be  adopted 
to  make  this  subject  one  of  living  interest,  both 
teachers  and  pupils  approach  it  with  eagerness,  and 
pursue  it  with  thoroughness.  It  seems  as  though 
some  of  the  French  joie  de  vivre  had  passed  into  a 
joy  in  knowing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  world  as 
it  really  is.  Not  infrequently  all  the  geography  of 
the  week  is  put  into  one  lesson  of  an  hour's  duration, 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  weariness  in  the  subject. 
Rather  is  the  impression  given  of  an  exhilarating 
race  in  which  the  object  is  to  cover  as  much  ground 
as  possible  at  as  quick  a  rate  as  possible.  Were  it 
not  that  the  basis  is  so  sound  and  the  relationships 
of  one  thing  with  another  so  persistently  established, 
it  might  be  thought  that  nothing  but  superficial 
knowledge  could  result  from  such  rapid  work;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  both  teacher  and  pupil  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  can  usually  give 
either  reason  or  example.  On  the  whole,  the 
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standard  of  knowledge  is  good,  and  the  power  and 
determination  to  work  are  great. 

The  interest  of  French  teachers  of  geography  is 
shown  also  by  the  existence  of  a  society  of  the 
societies  of  Geo-  history  and  geography  specialists  of 
graphy  teachers.  FrancCji  SOmewhat  on  the  lines  of 

the  English  Historical  and  Geographical  Associa- 
tions. The  society  is  open  to  all  grades  of  teachers 
of  these  subjects.  Frequent  meetings  are  held  to 
discuss  matters  of  interest,  and  a  bulletin  is  issued 
through  which  members  are  kept  in  touch  with 
new  developments,  and  through  which  they  can 
ask  and  answer  questions  relative  to  their  work. 
This  society  has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1920  a  new  society  was  formed 
which  should  have  interests  more  distinctively  geo- 
graphical, and  which  might  concern  itself  with  a 
yearly  bibliography  of  current  geographical  litera- 
ture. This  society  is  known  as  the  "  Association  de 
Geographes  Fran£ais  ",  and  has  for  its  first  president 
Professor  M.  E.  Gallois  and  for  its  secretary  Pro- 
fessor E.  de  Martonne. 

1  History  and  Geography  is  one  qualification  in  France  combined  in  the 
same  specialist.     See  page  3 


CHAPTER    III 

General  Organization  and  Use  of 
Apparatus 

In  the  primary  schools  of  France  geography  is 
taught  in  the  ordinary  classrooms. 

In  the  lycees  and  training  colleges  there  are,  as 
a  rule,  special  rooms  set  aside  for  the  teaching  of 
history  and  geography.  The  chief 

J  i  i          •        i        Geography  Rooms. 

advantage  seems  to  be  rather  in  the 
fittings  than  in  any  of  the  practical  uses  to  which 
these  rooms  may  be  put  in  order  to  vivify  the 
subject — uses  to  which  they  are  put  in  those  English 
schools  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them. 
As  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  French  teaching 
is  the  careful  comparison  of  maps,  the  geography 
rooms  are  usually  fitted  with  good  arrange- 
ments  for  manipulating  them.  In  some 
cases  there  are  pulleys  which  raise  or  lower  the 
map  to  the  necessary  eye  level,  and  usually  there 
are  several  pairs  of  hooks  on  which  to  hang  maps 
by  the  metalled  rings  let  into  them.  The  provision 
of  arrangements  for  displaying  them  is  made  easier 
by  the  fact  that  the  maps  in  general  use  are,  on  the 
whole,  uniform  in  size. 

17 
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In  some  geography  rooms  a  globe  is  suspended 
by  a  rope  with  pulley  attached. 

Perhaps   the   greatest   advantage   in   the   special 

geography  room,  as  used  in  France,  is  the  existence 

there  of  the  electric  lantern  and  the  screen 

Lanterns.  . 

tor  projection.  All  the  secondary  schools 
I  visited  possessed  at  least  one  lantern,  and  in  one 
lyceej'for  a  thousand  boys  in  Paris,  where  there 
were  five  specialists  in  history  and  geography  and 
five  rooms  set  apart  for  these  subjects,  there  were 
four  lanterns.  Each  of  them  could  be  put  into  use 
in  two  minutes  by  the  co-operation  of  the  pupils, 
at  any  time  in  the  day,  the  rooms  being  fitted  with 
dark  blinds.  Here  it  was  the  common  practice  to 
devote  a  quarter  of  the  lesson,  perhaps,  to  projec- 
tions, if  the  subject  lent  itself  to  illustration. 

Each  specialist  had  his  own  collection  of  slides, 
which  had  been  provided  by  degrees  by  the  annual 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  boys.  The  collection 
I  saw  had  two  thousand  slides,  but,  in  addition,  the 
specialists  were  accustomed  to  interchange  amongst 
each  other.  The  yearly  contribution  was  about  two 
francs,  though  many  boys  gave  more.  The  cost  of 
the  lanterns  is  partly  defrayed  by  the  State. 

The  training  colleges  also  possess  lanterns.  The 
slides  are  kept  in  special  cabinets,  and  are  systemati- 
cally indexed.  At  Sevres  small  electric  lights  with 
shades  were  fitted  to  the  desks,  like  footlights,  so 
that  notebooks  could  easily  be  used  whilst  the  pro- 
jections were  being  shown. 

One   lycee   and   two    primary   schools   in   Paris 
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already  possess  a  cinema  for  illustrating  lessons, 
and    others    are    hoping   to    acquire    them 

1  1  rr^l  •  J  *  11     Cine«ia. 

shortly,  ihe  one  in  a  boys  primary  school 
which  I  saw,  had  been  provided  by  the  teachers 
and  former  pupils1  of  the  school,  and  electric  fittings 
had  been  put  into  an  underground  room  especially 
for  the  purpose.  The  machine  itself  cost  1800 
francs.2  The  films  are  hired  from  Messrs.  Pathe 
Freres.  I  understood  that  to  buy  a  film  would  cost 
three  francs  a  metre,  but  that  arrangements  for 
hiring  are  quite  good.  The  plan  of  using  the  cinema 
for  teaching  geography  is  described  elsewhere.3 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  find  such  a 
noticeable  absence  of  pictures,  small  maps,  local 
maps,  graphs,  and  the  many  other  fascinat- 
ing illustrations  of  geographical  interest,  the 
display  of  which  is  made  possible  by  the  existence 
of  the  geography  room,  and  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  find  under  the  organization  of  a  good 
specialist,  even  in  the  ordinary  classrooms  in  Eng- 
land. The  explanations  offered — that  with  the  pro- 
jections these  are  unnecessary — would  have  been 
much  more  satisfying  if  one  had  more  frequently 
found  the  projections  being  used  in  the  ordinary 
lessons.  But  even  so,  in  my  opinion,  the  loss  is 
great,  as  the  smaller  illustration,  left  for  a  few  days, 
has  the  value  of  permanence,  which  the  more  transi- 
tory projection  lacks,  and  which  the  short  glance  at 
illustrations  passed  round  the  class  can  never  give. 

1  Soci<§t6  de  Collogues. 
a  A  machine  can  now  be  purchased  in  England  for  £40.  8  See  p.  39 
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There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  mounted  illustrations  during  a  lesson 
distracts  attention  from  the  spoken  word,  and  under 
a  system  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  in  the  training 
of  continuous  and  careful  thought,  this  might  well 
seem  to  be  a  difficulty.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  difficulty  would  become  less  as 
the  pupils  became  accustomed  to  the  practice,  and 
that,  like  many  other  difficulties,  it  is  a  matter  of 
discipline  largely  dependent  on  the  personality  of 
the  teacher.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  absence 
of  this  method  of  illustrating  the  children  are  losing 
a  great  deal  of  joy  in  the  subject.  In  the  primary 
schools  mounted  illustrations  are  to  be  seen  occa- 
sionally, but,  on  the  whole,  both  classrooms  and 
special  rooms  are  bare  of  anything  interesting.  In 
contradistinction  to  this  it  must  be  said  that  the 
textbooks  are  profusely  illustrated  by  small  pic- 
tures and  good  maps. 

Another  defect — from  the  British  point  of  view — 

in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  geography  rooms  is  the 

absence  of  practical  work.     This  is  to 

Practical  Work.    ,         .  t    ,r 

be  found  in  small  amounts  here  and 
there,  but  as  a  general  feature  of  geographical 
organization  it  is  lacking.  There  is  no  modelling 
in  any  sort  of  material  either  by  teacher  or  pupil, 
and  the  practical  exercises  so  frequently  given  now 
in  England  to  help  the  children  in  their  reading  of 
the  larger  scale  maps  are  unknown  in  France,  except 
in  the  case  of  advanced  students.  Although  a 
knowledge  of  the  locality  forms  part  of  the  earlier 
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stages  of  both  primary  and  secondary  programmes, 
and  is  enjoined  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  geo- 
graphical work  in  the  training  colleges,  it  was 
disappointing  to  find  so  few  evidences  of  vitality  in 
this  branch  of  the  work.  There  were  none  of  the 
fascinating  maps  made  by  individual  or  co-operative 
effort  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, none  of  the  little  maps  of  imaginary 
landscapes  which  children  beginning  to  read  maps 
can  scarcely  be  stopped  from  making,  none  of  the 
collections  of  concrete  illustrations  of  the  local 
industries.  These  criticisms  must  be  qualified  by 
certain  exceptions.  Occasionally  a  small  collection  of 
rocks  had  been  made,  e.g.  at  Chambery  a  collection 
of  local  flora  and  fossils,  and  the  pupils  and  some 
of  the  specialists  of  a  lycee  in  Paris  had  once  made 
a  delightful  series  of  maps  to  illustrate  the  history 
and  development  of  Paris.  One  other  lycee  had 
attempted  a  certain  amount  of  registration  of  tem- 
peratures, and  made  an  interesting  graph  of  the  rise 
of  the  Seine  during  the  last  flood.  One  heard,  too, 
of  practical  work  which  had  been  carried  out  in  the 
provinces,  but  these  were  exceptions;  and  speaking 
generally  it  must  be  said  that  there  is,  from  the 
English  point  of  view,  a  disappointing  absence  of 
evidences  of  practical  work  and  of  apparatus  for  it. 
Closely  associated  with  this  side  of  the  work  is 
the  school  expedition,  which,  in  the 

.  .  School  Expeditions. 

rans  area  at  least,  is  not  practised 

much,  even  where  it  would  appear  to  an  outsider  to 

be  possible. 
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A  fortnightly  lecture  is  given  by  one  professor  1 
on  Sunday  mornings  for  the  women  students  of  two 
training  colleges  2  on  the  subject  of  the  development 
of  Paris,  and  although  attendance  is  voluntary,  the 
audience  is  a  good  one.  Matter  of  much  interest 
is  pointed  out,  and  students  are  initiated  into  the 
way  of  looking  out  for  points  of  geographical  and 
historical  interest  in  their  personal  wanderings. 

Geographical  expeditions  are  organized  in  the 
summer  term  from  the  Sorbonne,  including  one  of 
a  fortnight's  duration  to  some  interesting  part  of 
France. 

But  all  these  are  for  teachers  who  are  studying 
geography  in  its  advanced  stages,  and  the  effect  does 
not  seem  to  have  manifested  itself  in  any  general 
desire  to  reproduce  this  method  in  a  smaller  degree 
for  the  advantage  of  the  children.  Lack  of  time, 
the  official  programme,  examinations,  and  expense 
are  the  reasons  usually  given  in  the  north  of  France 
to  explain  the  absence  of  the  class  expedition.  It 
is  in  just  such  points  as  these,  where  the  lack  of 
personal  initiative  is  evident,  that  the  irksomeness  of 
too  centralized  a  system  of  control  makes  itself 
apparent. 

But  this  criticism  cannot  be  applied  to  the  whole 
of  France,  for  the  geography  of  the  south-east,  under 
the  personal  influence  of  Professor  Blanchard  of 
the  University  of  Grenoble  and  the  Alpine  Insti- 
tute, is  beginning  to  show  in  the  schools  and  training 
colleges  of  the  neighbouring  departements  what  has 

1  Professor  Dupuy.  *  Fontenay-aux-Roses  and  Rue  de  SeVigne". 
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long  been  the  main  feature  of  the  academic,  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  geographical  ex- 
cursion. 

From  the  university  these  excursions  take  place 
once  a  fortnight,  and  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
joining  one  party  which  went  to  study  a  valley  of 
the  Alps  bearing  remarkable  traces  of  recent  glacia- 
tion.  We  left  Grenoble  by  train  for  Tullins  at 
4.50,  and  reached  our  valley  by  sunrise.  The 
distance  for  walking  was  about  20  kilometres,  and 
we  returned  to  Grenoble  from  Vinay  in  the  early 
afternoon.1 

A  few  days  later,  at  Privas  in  Ardeche,  I  accom- 
panied Monsieur  Reynier,  Professor  of  Geography 
at  the  Men's  Training  College,  on  an  expedition  to 
the  top  of  "  Mont  Toulon  ",  a  dyke  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Massif 
Central.  From  this  point  of  vantage  the  students 
were  instructed  in  the  conformation  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  special  point  emphasized 
was  the  relationship  between  the  structure,  soil,  and 
aspect  of  the  region  and  the  various  " cultures"  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  materials  used  in  house 
construction.  It  was  an  extraordinary  scene.  The 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  had  been  terraced,  at 
distances  of  a  few  metres,  into  thousands  of  tiny 
plots  walled  in  by  rough  grey  lime-stones,  piled  up  at 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  hand  labour  that  must 
have  extended  through  centuries. 

A  week  later  I  took  part  in  an  excursion  when  the 

1  See  more  detailed  description,  p.  101. 
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geography  mistress  of  the  lycee  for  girls  at  Cham- 
bery  took  a  class  of  elder  girls  to  study  the  differ- 
ences in  formation  and  appearance  between  the 
Alps  and  the  mass  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  on  one 
side  of  the  valley,  and  the  unbroken  wall  of  the  Jura 
on  the  other  side,  while  the  "  combe  of  Savoie  " 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  passage  between 
France  and  Italy,  and  its  importance  in  history 
illustrated.  This  excursion  took  about  two  hours 
— after  ordinary  afternoon  school. 

From  the  references  made  in  geography  lessons 
in  the  primary  schools  both  at  Valence  and  Privas,  it 
was  evident  that  considerable  study  of  the  locality 
is  also  being  done  in  the  elementary  stages  of  the 
work. 

All  the  teachers  of  geography  in  this  area  told  me 
that  their  interest  in  the  subject  is  due  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  Professor  Blanchard,  who  has  been 
keen  enough  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  his 
theories  by  lessons  in  the  primary  schools.  (See 

P-  34)- 

An  important  feature  of  the  geography  room,  as 
of  all  classrooms  in  France,  is  the  mural  black- 
Murai  Biack-boards  board,  which  extends  often  on  two 
or  even  more  sides  of  the  room. 
The  loose  board  and  easel  are  not  used.  The 
absence  of  practical  work  performed  at  desk,  bench, 
or  table,  is  compensated  for  to  some  extent  by  the 
use  to  which  these  black-boards  are  put  by  teacher 
and  children.  A  frequently  given  exercise  for  test- 
ing the  work  of  a  previous  week  is  a  sketch  map, 
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which  is  made  by  several  pupils  at  once  according 
to  the  space  available.  Different  maps  are  occa- 
sionally set,  but  usually  the  same  one  is  given  to 
all.  While  this  permits  of  a  certain  amount  of 
unavoidable  mutual  help,  it  also  admits  afterwards 
of  useful  comparison,  and  has  the  advantage  over 
the  same  exercise  on  paper  in  that  it  can  be 
corrected  at  once  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
class. 

While  the  method  of  using  these  sketch  maps 
appeared  to  me  good,  the  type  of  map  produced 
and  the  principles  illustrated  did  not.  Too  often 
the  sketch  was  lacking  in  strength  of  style,  it  was 
crowded  with  detail,  and  made  no  attempt,  or  a 
very  poor  one,  to  show  elevation.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  facts  was  always 
evident.  The  test  was  one  of  facts  graphically 
reproduced  rather  than  one  of  principles  illus- 
trated, and  this  is  equally  true  of  all  the  sketch 
maps  I  saw  in  the  geographical  work-books  of  the 
pupils. 

The  filling  in  of  a  series  of  blank  maps  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  so  often  adopted  now  in 
England,  I  found  once  only,  whilst  the  use  of  the 
geographical  exercise-book  is  unknown. 

The  frequency  and  facility  with  which  all  the 
French  teachers  illustrate  their  lessons  by  black- 
board sketches,  are  remarkable,  and  the  latter  supply 
some  of  the  interest  which,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
crete illustration,  might  otherwise  be  lacking. 

Finally,  the  libraries  must  be  mentioned.    These 
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are  possessed  by  all  the  training  colleges  and  some 
Reference  and  °f  the  lycees.  In  the  latter  there 
Lending  Libraries.  are  usuaily  reference  libraries  for 

the  use  of  the  staff  and  the  older  pupils,  but  occa- 
sionally there  are  lending  libraries  for  the  pupils 
generally. 

The  same  lycee  for  boys  (the  Lycee  Carnot, 
Paris),  for  instance,  which  had  accumulated  lantern 
slides  by  voluntary  effort,  had  also  amassed  a  library 
in  the  same  way,  one  franc  a  year  being  the  least 
that  was  offered  by  each  boy. 


CHAPTER    IV 

Plan  of  Teaching  and  its  Results 

Far  more  than  in  England,  where  methods  of 
treating  a  subject  are  so  diverse,  the  general  plan 
of  teaching  in  France  is  to  a  large  extent  uniform, 
although  there  are  remarkable  exceptions,  and  in 
the  lycees  especially  a  tendency  towards  departure 
from  the  general  plan  is  evident. 

This  general  system  has  some  very  strong  points 
in  its  favour,  and  I  propose  first  to  try  to  char- 
acterize   it,    and    then    to    give    some     Method  in 
account  of  exceptions  which   I   have     General  Use- 
seen,  and  of  what  seem  to  be  new  tendencies. 

The  weekly  lesson  in  geography  is  of  one  hour's 
duration.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  which  vary 
from  lesson  to  lesson,  but  which  are  on  the  average 
equal  in  length.  One  part,  usually  the  first,  is  given 
up  to  oral  testing  of  previous  work:  in  it  the  activity 
is  that  of  the  children,  the  teacher  being  examiner 
and  critic.  In  the  second  part  the  teacher  gives  a 
new  lesson,  which  the  children  follow  with  remark- 
able concentration,  and  assimilate  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.  Sometimes  the  children  take  notes;  some- 
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times  a  brief  resume  is  dictated  as  giving  a  basis 
for  revision. 

The  oral  testing  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 

strongest   points   in    French   education,   and   it   is 

pursued  in  varying  degrees  from  the 

I.  Oral  Testing.      r    . 

primary  school  to  the  university.  1  he 
home  work  of  the  pupil,  the  subject  of  the  previous 
lesson,  or  the  work  of  any  previous  part  of  the  year, 
may  furnish  subjects  for  testing  at  the  will  of  the 
teacher.  This  results  not  only  in  a  valuable  con- 
centration during  lessons  and  during  the  testing 
itself,  but  also  in  a  certain,  if  limited,  amount  of 
accurate  knowledge,  which  is  not  left  to  chance 
or  to  a  vague  revision  before  an  examination. 

Perhaps  I  appreciated  the  value  of  this  all  the 
more  because,  during  some  years  of  experience  in 
reading  the  answers  of  pupils  and  students  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  I  have  constantly  felt  that  the  inability 
to  support  general  statements  by  accurate  facts  was 
one  of  the  most  disappointing  features  of  the  ex- 
amination work,  even  of  those  pupils  who  had  shown 
the  most  lively  interest  in  lessons,  and  had  worked 
satisfactory  exercises  at  home. 

In  this  oral  testing,  which  forms  such  a  regular 
part  of  a  French  lesson,  only  a  few  pupils  are  chosen 
each  time,  and  the  testing  of  each  may  last  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  or  even  more.  The  pupil  is 
required  to  give  a  logical  and  succinct  account  of 
any  portion  of  a  subject  selected  by  the  teacher, 
and  until  this  is  satisfactorily  done,  there  is  no 
escape.  A  pupil  will  be  good-humouredly  and 
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politely,  but  relentlessly,  pursued  for  explanation 
where  the  meaning  is  obscure,  and  will  be  required 
to  enlarge  where  the  information  is  scanty,  to 
describe  if  the  account  becomes  dull,  to  rearrange 
if  it  is  not  logical,  and  in  all  cases  to  use  careful 
and  precise  language.  This  is  valuable  not  only 
for  the  pupil  in  question  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
class.  A  subject  is  not  dealt  with  twice,  so  that 
a  great  deal  of  ground  is  covered,  while  the  cor- 
rection of  misconception  by  questions  put  to  the 
pupil,  by  reference  to  other  members  of  the  class, 
or  by  black-board  demonstration  by  the  teacher, 
has  an  immediate  value  which  is  lost  when  the 
work  is  tested  on  paper. 

Except  once  in  the  term  testing  by  written  work, 
either  at  home  or  in  school,  is  dispensed  with  in 
France.  This  has  the  advantage  of  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  the  reading  of  the  child,  while 
it  leaves  the  teacher  free  to  read  on  the  subject, 
and  to  put  into  the  lessons  the  maximum  of  vitality 
rather  than  the  residuum  which  is  left  after  weary 
hours  of  correction,  the  value  of  which  is  frequently 
incommensurate  with  the  vitality  expended  upon  it. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  helping  the  pupil  to 
assimilate  and  re-express  work  previously  dealt  with 
or  new  matter  read,  the  time  expended  on  this  oral 
testing  is  well  worth  while.  The  drawbacks  lie  in 
the  possible  acquisition  of  a  certain  facility  of  ex- 
pression which  can  hide  the  pupils'  lack  of  real 
knowledge,  and  which  may  deceive  the  inexperi- 
enced teacher.  Secondly,  there  may  be  a  danger 
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of  undue  strain  upon  children  of  nervous  tem- 
perament. 

I  saw  some  signs  of  this  self-consciousness,  but 
they  are  not  usual,  since  the  pupils  are  so  practised 
in  this  method  from  early  years  that  they  accept  it 
naturally.  Thirdly,  it  may  give  the  clever  child  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  wrong  idea  of  his  own  powers. 
This  difficulty  can  be  counteracted  by  a  wise 
teacher,  although  an  inexperienced  one  may  be  led 
into  the  mistake  of  injudicious  praise. 

In  the  training  colleges  and  at  the  universities, 
the  oral  testing  frequently  takes  the  form  of  "  lec- 
tures expliquees  ",  or  of  lessons  given  to  fellow 
students  on  subjects  previously  set  for  preparation. 
Although  there  are  values  in  both  these  exercises, 
which  are  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere  x,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  either  of  them  have  quite  the 
same  value  as  the  earlier  oral  work  of  the  schools. 

The  new  lesson  given  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  time  varies  according  to  the  personality  of  the 
ii.  Presentation  teacher.  The  time  is  limited,  and  the 
of  New  Matter.  prOgramme  js  extensive.  No  time  can 

be  given  either  to  the  discussion  of  matter  not 
strictly  relevant,  however  interesting,  nor  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  duller  child,  which  are  left  to  be 
dealt  with  when  discovered  in  the  oral  testing. 
Hence  the  lesson  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  rather 
exhilarating  race,  in  which  the  teacher,  aided  by  the 
tacit  co-operation  of  the  class,  triumphantly  reaches 
the  goal  by  the  end  of  the  time.  The  amount  of 

1  See  p  88, 
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ground  covered  in  some  of  these  half-hour  lessons 
is  astonishing.  Very  rarely  are  there  interruptions: 
the  pupils  are  much  too  busy  in  assimilating  to 
originate  anything  during  the  lessons. 

But  because  the  teacher  gives  the  lesson  without 
using  the  activity  of  the  pupils  in  discovering  new 
matter,  it  must  not  be  thought  either  that  the  work 
is  old-fashioned,  or  that  the  children  are  mentally 
passive.  They  are  very  much  alert  to  understand, 
and  show  this  by  the  answers  they  are  able  to  give 
if  a  sudden  question  is  asked,  or  by  the  illustrations 
they  can  supply  to  support  some  general  statement 
of  the  teacher. 

Since  there  is  a  very  real  interest  in  the  subject, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  this  alertness  is 
entirely  due  to  pressure  of  examina-  influence  of 
tions;  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Examinatlons- 
this  spirit,  which  rather  tends  to  spoil  the  real 
educational  value.  In  examinations  one  subject  is 
set  and  must  be  developed  fully.  If  it  is  an  unfor- 
tunate one  for  the  pupil,  the  pupil  alone  is  to  blame. 
That  is  the  point  of  view  taken,  and  neither  absence 
nor  illness  is  allowed  to  have  any  weight.  The 
fortunes  of  war  must  be  accepted.  Hence,  the 
pupils  and  students  in  France  cannot  afford  to  be 
inattentive  even  once,  or  to  indulge  in  a  slack  time 
which  can  be  made  up  afterwards.  However 
effective  an  incentive  to  work  this  may  be,  it  is  not 
the  one  which  the  educationalist  cares  to  see  too 
strongly  developed. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  the  best  method  of 
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dealing  with  new  matter,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  listen 
capacity  of  to  tne  lessons  given  by  the  French 
the  Teachers.  teachers,  who  are  all  masters  of  their 
own  language.  They  are  always  well  informed, 
and  do  not  depend  upon  notebooks.  The  lessons 
are  developed  logically,  and  the  argument  is  sound, 
however  simple.  One  of  the  reasons  why  few 
questions  are  asked  is  because  the  explanations  given 
are  clear  and  convincing,  whilst  the  language  is  so 
picturesque  and  full  of  metaphor,  and  the  sentences 
so  carefully  formed,  that  the  fluent  and  graphic 
descriptions  given  by  French  teachers  are  a  joy, 
and  supply  a  mental  stimulus  which  in  a  great 
measure  compensates  for  the  absence  of  concrete 
illustration. 

It  is  when  one  considers  the  lessons  given  to 
junior  classes  that  this  procedure  by  exposition 
seems  to  be  least  suitable,  although  the  ease  with 
which  the  French  teachers,  generally,  illustrate  their 
subjects  by  sketches  during  the  lesson,  is  a  great 
asset  in  relieving  the  strain  for  the  little  ones. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  French 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  use  of  pictures  and  speci- 
mens is  that  illustration  is  merely  incidental,  that  not 
much  time  can  be  spared  for  it,  and  this  usually 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  and  that  illustrations  should 
not  be  mounted  during  the  lesson  because  they 
distract  the  thought  from  the  main  theme;  and 
strenuous  thought  is  undoubtedly  the  end  and  aim 
of  French  education. 

It  is,  however,  the  thought  of  the  teacher  which 
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the  pupil  is  expected  to  follow,  and  although  this 
thought  is  logical,  careful,  well  put,  and  arrives  at 
a  given  end  in  a  given  time — although  it  is  full  of 
vitality  and  treats  of  things  modern  and  of  possible 
developments  to  come,  still  it  is  the  thought  of  the 
teacher,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  pupil  has  not 
thought  by  initiative  once.  The  proof  of  this  is 
rather  evident  in  the  end-of-term  compositions, 
which  are  singularly  alike  in  thought  even  when 
differing  in  treatment  and  expression.  Hence  the 
standard  attained  is  uniformly  good  but  not  original. 

Exceptions  to  the  General  Method  of  Procedure 

Quite  a  different  conception  as  to  the  best  method 
of  procedure  in  dealing  with  new  matter  is  held  by 
the  teachers  who  are  in  touch  with  variations  from  the 
the  geography  department  at  Gren-  General  Method' 
oble,  and  these  ideas  are  penetrating  into  the  lycees, 
and  into  the  primary  schools  as  the  result  of  a 
definite  campaign.  Articles  have  been  written  in 
the  Bulletins  of  the  Departements  showing  how 
teaching  methods  can  be  improved  in  geography, 
and  how  the  locality  can  be  made  both  to  furnish 
examples  for  general  work,  and  also  to  be  the  point 
of  departure  for  all  geographical  study. 

The  students  of  the  training  college  of  Valence, 
having  expressed  the  idea  that  these  theories  were 
impracticable  for  the  primary  school,  Professor 
Blanchard  went  there  from  Grenoble  and  gave  a 
lesson  in  the  practising  school  to  boys  from  nine  to 
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eleven  years  of  age  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Plain  of 
Valence  ".  The  lesson  was  such  a  success  that  the 
students  are  convinced  not  only  of  the  possibility, 
but  of  the  desirability  of  explicatory  methods.  By 
carefully  graded  questions  difficult  points  were 
worked  out  by  the  boys  in  explanations  suitable  to 
their  age.  The  method  of  formation  of  the  plain, 
the  series  of  river  terraces,  the  pebble  beds,  the 
narrowing  of  the  valley  farther  north,  the  climate 
as  the  meeting-point  of  north  and  south  influences, 
the  resulting  mixed  character  of  the  vegetation,  the 
Alpine  nature  of  the  regime  of  the  Rhone,  the  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  Valence  at  that  particular  spot, 
the  absence  of  industries  and  the  essentially  com- 
mercial character  of  the  town — all  these  points  were 
worked  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  locality  has  become 
a  source  of  much  interest  to  these  boys. 

In  the  training  college  itself  I  heard  a  lesson 
given1  to  the  men  students,  which  was  of  a  type 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  northern  colleges. 
The  testing  of  the  previous  lesson  was  based  on 
deductions  drawn  from  picture  post  cards.  Indi- 
vidual students  were  questioned  as  to  the  points  of 
the  last  lesson  which  were  evident  in  this  or  that 
particular  view.  The  new  work  was  taken  entirely 
by  rapid  questions,  the  men  making  notes  at  the 
same  time  but  supplying  information  themselves. 
Constant  reference  was  made  to  maps  on  different 
scales  and  to  a  series  of  geological  sections  pre- 
viously prepared.  The  lesson  was  the  second  of 

1  By  M.  Faucher,  Lecturer  in  Geography. 
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two  on  Lorraine,  and  dealt  with  the  formation  of 
the  series  of  Cotes  and  the  passages  of  communi- 
cation through  them,  the  connection  between  soil 
and  vegetation  in  the  very  different  parts  of  the 
area,  the  complicated  river  system  with  its  evidences 
of  capture  and  its  present  tendencies,  the  marked 
differences  in  the  distribution  of  habitation  in  the 
different  areas,  the  influence  of  water  in  determining 
this,  the  industries  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  the  various  influences  and  resources,  and  those 
now  dependent  on  artificial  conditions.  The  stu- 
dents were  intelligent  and  alert,  and  quite  as  much 
ground  was  covered  in  the  time  as  could  have  been 
by  an  exposition  from  the  lecturer. 

In  the  Women's  Training  College  at  Privas  the 
geography  mistress  and  the  students  together 
worked  out  from  maps  in  the  atlas  a  lesson  on 
oceans  and  seas.  Although  no  questions  were  asked 
by  the  students,  the  lesson  was  one  of  great  vitality. 
The  relief  of  the  ocean  floor  was  almost  as  clear 
in  the  minds  of  the  students  at  the  end  of  the  time 
as  the  relief  of  the  continents,  while  the  differences 
in  appearance  and  conformation  were  accounted  for, 
the  relation  between  regions  of  great  depth  and 
recent  instability  were  established,  the  formation 
of  submarine  sedimentary  beds  and  the  debris  of 
the  coasts  were  discussed,  the  interest  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  and  the  connection  between  salinity, 
density,  constant  rains,  and  winds  in  their  effect 
upon  the  formation  of  currents  were  considered. 
Kinds  of  currents  were  discussed,  the  effects  of 
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the  monsoons,  the  complete  cycles  of  currents,  the 
effect  of  the  moon  on  tidal  action,  and  the  effect 
of  continents  on  the  tidal  wave. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  worked  out  in  this 
lesson  was  amazing,  and  was  only  possible  because 
the  mistress  knew  exactly  what  previous  knowledge 
she  could  count  on  from  the  eight  years  of  school 
geography  on  the  lines  of  the  official  programmes. 
To  the  many  disadvantages  of  too  centralized  a 
system,  this  is  one  of  the  balancing  gains. 

Amongst  a  number  of  other  lessons  on  similar 
lines,  three  given  in  primary  schools  will  serve  as 
types. 

One  was  a  fascinating  lesson  to  little  girls  of  six 
to  develop  the  conception  that  roads  are  passages. 
It  was  given  without  illustration,  and  was  carried 
on  by  free  conversation  between  the  little  ones  and 
the  teacher.  From  the  conversation  emerged  certain 
ideas:  that  roads  are  necessary  passages,  that  they 
vary  in  importance  and  in  dimensions,  that  new 
roads  have  to  be  made,  that  all  roads  need  constant 
repair,  and  that  we  are  all  concerned  in  the  cost  of 
them.  This  lesson  not  only  gave  ample  scope  for 
careful  language  training,  but  stimulated  children  to 
observation  in  their  ordinary  walks  to  and  from 
school  and  to  neighbouring  villages.  It  also  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  there  are  many  subjects  besides 
descriptive  ones  which  are  suitable  for  young  chil- 
dren, and  which  may  also  give  correct  geographical 
ideas  from  the  commencement. 

Another  lesson  was  given  to  little  boys  of  from 
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six  to  eight  years  of  age,  who  live  close  to  a  bridge 
over  the  Rhone  at  Valence,  where  trains  pass,  on 
an  average,  once  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
lesson  was  one  of  a  series  to  connect  up  their  local 
study  with  other  regions.  The  main  line  of  thought 
was  to  consider  the  Rhone  valley  as  a  valuable 
passage-way  between  western  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean and  beyond.  The  lesson  was  remarkable 
for  its  gradual  development  from  local  knowledge 
to  matters  of  world- wide  importance.  A  simple 
sketch  map  of  the  district  was  built  up,  the  boys 
suggesting  from  their  own  knowledge  the  railway 
gaps  and  supplying  other  data.  As  the  lesson  pro- 
ceeded this  map  was  connected  up  first  with  the 
local  map,  later  with  that  of  France,  then  with  one 
of  Europe,  and  finally  with  that  of  the  world. 
River  traffic  and  railway  traffic  were  both  discussed, 
and  the  use  of  the  Rhone  passage  to  the  British 
Isles  and  to  the  rest  of  north-western  Europe  was 
worked  out.  All  the  matter  was  supplied  by  the 
boys,  whose  eagerness  expressed  itself  in  spon- 
taneous remarks  and  questions,  such  as  I  had  not 
hitherto  heard  in  France. 

In  another  lesson,  heard  in  a  primary  school  in 
Privas,  to  boys  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  revision  of 
old  work  (it  was  the  half-term  revision)  or  the  new 
lesson  was  the  more  enjoyable.  The  points  revised 
were  the  Mediterranean  region  of  France  and  the 
Jura.  The  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  boys 
possessed,  and  possessed  with  evident  enjoyment, 
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was  amazing,  and  reached  a  standard  which  would 
be  creditable  to  college  students.  This  was  not 
precocity  but  the  result  of  several  years'  work 
under  a  master  who  has  a  geographical  mind,  and 
who,  on  account  of  his  enthusiastic  work  in 
geography,  has  been  allowed  the  rather  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  specializing  in  a  primary  school. 

For  the  lesson  the  boys  stood  round  a  table  on 
which  were  placed  the  geological  and  the  physical 
maps  of  France.  These  were  oriented,  and  the 
direction  of  the  main  European  capitals  was  pointed 
out  in  relation  to  the  classroom.  The  pupils  were 
familiar  with  the  effect  of  geological  structure  on 
the  land  forms  and  crops  of  their  own  country, 
and  frequently  illustrated  their  answers  by  good 
black-board  sketches.  Examples  in  the  locality 
were  often  referred  to  for  comparison  or  contrast. 

For  the  new  lesson  on  Brittany,  the  possession  of 
a  geological  map  (quite  an  ordinary  thing  in  a  pri- 
mary school,  and  the  usual  thing  in  all  lycees)  was 
a  great  asset  in  interpreting  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  that  curious  region.  Amongst  points 
which  I  noticed  specially,  one  was  the  natural  and 
eager  way  the  boys  made  use  of  the  maps,  and  even 
pointed  out  things  privately  to  a  neighbour.  Another 
was  the  ease  with  which  they  could  produce  statistics 
from  parts  they  had  already  done,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  as,  for  example,  the  average  number  of 
rainy  days  per  year  in  Paris  and  in  Valence. 

After  seeing  these  lessons  and  others  similar  in  this 
area,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  freer 
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methods,  to  which  we  are  now  so  accustomed  in 
England  and  in  America,  do  become  general  in 
France,  the  power  of  selection,  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  the  capacity  for  logical  treatment  pos- 
sessed by  the  French  teachers,  will  save  these 
methods  from  any  discursiveness  or  scrappiness, 
and  will  achieve  remarkable  results. 

New  Tendencies 

In  addition  to  the  freer  methods  of  this  south- 
eastern area,  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  a  notice- 
able tendency  in  many  of  the  lycees  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  encourage  the  pupil  to  co-operate 
in  discovering  reasons  and  in  suggesting  new  points. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  in  proportion  as  this 
is  done,  the  attitude  of  strained  concentration 
diminishes,  and  if,  possibly,  the  pupils  put  a  little 
less  effort  into  the  work,  they  are  certainly  much 
more  natural. 

Use  of  the  Cinema  in  a  Primary  School 

In  the  primary  school  in  Paris  l  where  I  saw  the 
cinema  in  use  for  regular  instruction,  lessons  are 
given  on  several  afternoons  each  week  in  geography, 
history,  nature  study,  and  composition.  The  elec- 
tric arcs  are  fitted  with  dark  shades  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  light  enough  for  drawing  or  writing 
whilst  the  screen  is  in  use. 

1  Rue  fitienne-Marcel. 
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The  machine  is  worked  and  the  lessons  are  always 
given  by  the  headmaster,  the  class-masters  bringing 
down  and  remaining  with  their  classes.  No  fuss 
was  made  about  order;  the  boys  were  allowed  to 
sit  where  they  liked  and  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion. There  was  no  excessive  noise,  and  the  faces 
of  the  children  as  they  entered  the  room,  were 
testimony  enough  to  the  value  of  the  work,  although, 
as  it  soon  appeared,  these  lessons  were  real  lessons 
and  not  displays. 

I  heard  four  of  them  in  all. 

The  first  was  a  lesson  given  to  children  of  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age  on  "The  Surface  Coal-field  at 
Decazeville  ".  Ten  minutes'  teaching  preceded  the 
use  of  the  machine,  and  took  the  form  of  a  discussion 
with  black-board  sketches  of  the  way  in  which  coal 
occurs  at  different  depths  or  crops  out  at  the  surface. 
Sketches  were  drawn  showing  the  terracing  of  the 
hill-sides  during  the  working  of  surface  seams.  The 
film  was  then  shown.  The  rate  was  regulated  by 
the  need  of  the  instruction,  and  was  on  the  whole 
slow.  Every  few  minutes  the  picture  was  switched 
off,  and  questions  as  to  the  reasons  of  things  seen 
were  asked.  The  film  was  clear  and  interesting; 
the  boys  were  keenly  attentive  and  responsive. 

The  second  lesson  was  an  exercise  in  training  the 
observation  and  powers  of  exact  expression  of  chil- 
dren of  six  and  seven  years  old.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  a  film  was  shown,  and  the  picture  was 
taken  off  every  minute  or  so.  Questions  were 
asked,  and  careful  observation  was  required  and 
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obtained.  Exact  expression  was  insisted  on.  The 
subject  was  simple.  It  illustrated  the  work  of  a 
man  in  making  chair  legs,  and  went  on  to  show  the 
same  work  done  by  machinery.  This  gave  ample 
scope  for  description  of  tools,  actions,  and  results. 
There  was  no  excitement  but  much  interest.  The 
lesson  lasted  twenty  minutes. 

A  third  lesson  was  given  to  boys  of  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  on  a  "  High  Alpine  Valley  ", 
as  a  type  of  similar  valleys.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  given  to  discussion  with  simple  black-board 
sketches  of  the  characteristics  of  Alpine  valleys; 
their  climate,  the  difference  between  their  north  and 
south  aspects,  the  resulting  location  of  the  villages 
and  chalets,  the  value  of  the  pasturage,  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication,  the  mode  of  formation  of 
a  valley  by  a  torrential  river.  The  film  then  shown 
was  a  beautifully  coloured  one,  and  much  instruc- 
tion was  given  during  the  exhibition.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  folding  of  the  rocks,  to  the  force  of 
the  water,  to  hydraulic  forces,  to  a  factory  without  a 
chimney,  and  the  reason  for  it,  to  the  aspect  of  the 
slopes,  to  vegetation  and  the  lack  of  it,  to  the  youth 
of  the  mountains  as  revealed  by  the  crags  and 
pinnacles,  to  a  water  conduit,  to  the  gathering  of 
fuel  and  other  necessities  in  the  summer,  and  to  the 
herds  of  cattle  on  the  alp.  The  film  was  taken  off 
four  times  for  questioning,  and  keen  observation 
and  interest  were  evident  in  the  boys'  answers. 

The  fourth  lesson  was  a  repetition  of  the  first 
(with  more  advanced  explanations)  to  an  older  class. 
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A  further  film,  showing  a  climb  up  Mont  Blanc 
with  a  crossing  of  the  Mer-de- Glace,  was  to  be 
shown  on  another  day. 

There  could  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
cin  ema  in  teaching  when  used  as  I  saw  it  used  in 
this  school.  The  proportion  of  picture  to  explana- 
tion and  discussion  was  good;  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  careless  observation;  and  the  rate  of 
using  the  film  was  so  carefully  regulated  that  the 
viewing  of  it  was  neither  physically  nor  mentally 
exhausting.  While  the  frequent  taking-off  of  the 
picture  minimized  the  continuity  of  strain  upon  the 
eyesight,  the  smallness  of  the  room  caused  the  chil- 
dren to  be  much  too  near  the  sheet  either  for  best 
observation  or  for  their  physical  good. 

The  opportunity  (afforded  by  his  cinema  lessons) 
for  the  headmaster  to  be  in  some  personal  touch 
with  each  of  the  classes  is  a  valuable  one,  and  the 
confidence  between  master  and  pupils  was  noticeable, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  very  small  boys. 


CHAPTER    V 
The  French  Syllabus 

What  French  education  loses  in  initiative  by  the 
uniformity  which  its  official  programme  imposes 
is  largely  compensated  for  by  a  uniformly  high 
standard  of  knowledge  and  a  singleness  of  aim. 

At  any  stage  of  education  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  much  to  attempt,  and  the  danger  arising  from 
the  "  larger  liberty  "  is  the  possible  dissipation  of 
•energy  which  under  a  more  uniform  plan  is  con- 
served. The  increasing  desire  for  conferences  in 
England  is  a  proof  that  educationalists  are  seeking 
to  minimize  this  difficulty  by  unity  of  aim,  while 
retaining  the  freedom  which  has  produced  so  much 
original  and  enthusiastic  work  from  subject  specia- 
lists. 

An  hour  a  week  is  all  that  is  allotted  to  geography 
in  French  schools;  but,  as  the  subject  is  continued 
by  all  pupils  to  the  end  of  school  life,  and  as  the 
French  methods  of  teaching  are  not  at  all  conducive 
to  discursiveness  or  digression,  the  amount  of  ground 
covered  is  much  more  than  might  at  first  sight 
appear. 
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The  French  are  fortunate  in  having  in  their  own 
country  a  land  which  lends  itself  so  well  to  regional 
Division  of  treatment,  and  the  general  plan  adopted 
the  syllabus.  jg  to  ^^  a  comprehensive  but  more 
summary  view  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  making 
an  intensive  regional  study  of  France. 

In  the  primary  school  programme  this  study  of 

France  precedes  the  study  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  begins  with  the  locality,  and,  to- 

Primary  School.  J  ' 

gether  with  a  certain  study  of  general 
principles,  is  developed  more  fully  year  by  year. 

In  the  secondary  school  programme  this  order  is 
reversed;   the  essential  characteristics  of  other  con- 
tinents are  taken  first,  but  side  by 

Secondary  School.  . 

side  with  a  simple  study  or  France. 
When  the  pupils  are  of  an  age  (fourteen  to  fifteen) 
to  make  an  intensive  study  valuable,  they  spend  a 
year  in  detailed  study  of  "  France  and  her  Colonies  ", 
follow  this  up  by  a  year's  study  of  "  General  Prin- 
ciples ",  and  finish  by  a  year's  consideration  of 
the  "  Principal  Powers  of  the  World  J>. 

An  important  difference  between  the  secondary 
school  programme  for  girls  and  that  for  boys  is 
Differences  in  that,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  a 
syllabus  for  Boys,  f^ker  and  more  advanced  study 
of  France  is  interpolated  as  a  year's  course  between 
the  year  spent  on  "  General  Principles  "  and  that  on 
the  "  Principal  Powers  of  the  World  ".  In  both 
cases  the  programme  on  France  for  boys  deals 
with  questions  on  frontiers  and  military  organiza- 
tion, which  are  omitted  in  the  programme  for  girls, 
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and  the  more  advanced  work  emphasizes  somewhat 
the  commerce,  the  national  organization,  and  the 
defence  of  France,  as  well  as  her  relationships  with 
other  nations.  In  consequence,  the  study  of  France 
is  omitted  from  the  "  Principal  Powers  of  the 
World  "  in  the  programme  for  boys,  and  a  study 
of  Belgium  and  the  Low  Countries,  of  Switzerland, 
and  of  the  great  lines  of  the  world's  communica- 
tions are  put  in  instead. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  programme  of  the  primary 
school  devised  for  children  from  seven  to  nine 
years  which  one  finds  the  most  unsatis- 

r    .  .  •       i  r     i  i          Criticisms. 

tying,  savouring  as  it  does  or  the  vaguely 
general  work  so  often  ending  in  inaccurate  defini- 
tion —  just  what  we  have  striven  to  banish  in 
England  in  favour  of  teaching  regionally  even  the 
meaning  of  geographical  terms,  e.g.  mountains 
through  considering  the  life  of  the  Swiss,  or  seas 
by  the  stories  of  the  great  explorers,  and  so  forth. 

The  earlier  work  suggested  for  secondary  schools 
and  the  latitude  given  to  concentrate  on  certain 
special  regions  in  the  continents  set  for  study  are 
much  more  in  accordance  with  the  geographer's 
point  of  view,  although  many  head- teachers,  far 
from  being  satisfied  even  with  this,  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  freedom  to  draw  up  their  own 
schemes  for  children  under  twelve.  After  the  age 
of  twelve  in  girls'  schools,  eleven  in  boys'  schools, 
the  official  programmes  are  compulsory. 

Although,  in  the  latter,  study  of  the  locality  is 
strongly  emphasized,  it  is  only  in  certain  districts, 
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as  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  that  this  results 
in  any  outdoor  work  or  has  assumed  much  vitality. 
Nowhere  does  it  express  itself  sufficiently  in  illus- 
tration, either  by  map  work  or  by  collections  of 
local  interest. 

Although  the  programmes  are  obligatory,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  some  areas  to  seek  special  permis- 
sion for  modification  in  the  direction  of  limitation 
of  amount,  and  the  adoption  occasionally  (e.g.  in 
the  practising  schools  annexed  to  the  training  col- 
leges) of  a  special  programme  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  locality. 

I  append  the  programmes1  without  further 
comment. 

fiCOLES  PRIMAIRES   ELEMENT  AIRES 

Infant  Section  (5  to  7  years). 

Familiar  conversations  and  little  preparatory  exer- 
cises, serving  especially  to  provoke  the  spirit  of  obser- 
vation in  the  children  by  making  them  notice  simply 
the  most  ordinary  phenomena  and  the  chief  physical 
features. 

Elementary  Course  (7  to  9  years). 

The  following  up  and  development  of  the  earlier 
exercises.  The  cardinal  points  not  learnt  by  heart,  but 
found  on  the  land,  in  the  yard,  during  walks,  from  the 
position  of  the  sun. 

Exercises  of  observation:  the  seasons,  the  principal 
atmospheric  phenomena,  the  horizon,  the  physical 
features,  &c. 

1  Translated  from  the  edition  issued  by  Vuibert,  Paris, 
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Explanation  of  geographical  terms  (mountains,  rivers, 
seas,  gulfs,  isthmuses,  straits,  &c.)>  starting  always  from 
objects  seen  by  the  pupil  and  proceeding  by  analogy. 

Preparation  for  the  study  of  geography  by  the  intuitive 
and  descriptive  method: 

1.  Local  geography  (house,   street,   hamlet,  com- 

mune, canton,  &c.). 

2.  General    geography    (the    earth,    its    form,    its 

size,  its  great  divisions,  their  subdivisions). 

Idea  of  cartographic  representation.  The  elements  of 
plan-  and  map-reading. 

The  globe,  continents,  and  oceans. 
Conversations  on  the  district. 

Middle  Course  (9  to  n  years). 

Geography  of  France  and  her  colonies. 
Physical  geography. 
Political  geography,  with  a  fuller  study  of  the  canton, 

the  departement,  and  the  region. 
Map  exercises  on  the  black-board  or  in  the  exercise- 
book,  without  scales. 

Upper  Course  (n  to  13  years). 

Revision   and   development   of  the   geography   of 

France. 

Physical  and  political  geography  of  Europe. 
A  more  cursory  geography  of  the  other  parts  of  the 

world. 

The  French  colonies. 
Map  exercises  from  memory. 
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fiCOLES  PRIMAIRES   SUPfiRIEURES 

The  programmes  followed  in  these  schools  are  those 
for  particular  public  examinations,  such  as  the  Brevet 
Element  air  e  ^  the  Brevet  Superieure,  the  Baccalaurdat,  the 
examinations  for  post  office,  for  railway  clerks,  &c. 


THE  PROGRAMMES   FOR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 

Programmes  for  children  from  8  to  12  years  of  age 
are  suggested  but  not  obligatory.  Head-mistresses  may 
make  their  own  up  to  this  stage  if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

From  8  to  9  years 

A.  Little  exercises  on  the  horizon,  the  cardinal  points, 

the  principal  terms  employed  in  geography.   The 

definitions  will   be  as  much  as  possible  taken 

from  little  stories,  and  always  completed  by  the 

aid  of  pictures,  photographs,  &c. 
The  globe,  the  poles,  the  equator,  the  earth  moving 

round  the  sun  and  on  its  axis. 
The  position  and  names  of  continents  shown  on 

the  globe,  the  land  masses  of  the  world,  and  the 

oceans. 

B.  Very  elementary  study  of  France:  limits,  neighbour- 

ing states.  French  seas;  indication  of  some 
capes,  gulfs,  islands.  The  sea,  its  aspects,  tem- 
pests, waves,  &c.  Little  descriptions  of  the 
principal  aspects  of  our  coasts.  Watering- 
places  and  life  on  the  sea-coast. 
The  three  great  mountain  regions  of  France;  indi- 
cations of  some  names;  very  simple  description 
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of  some  aspects;  snows,  glaciers,  hot  and  mineral 
springs  and  their  use. 

Rivers:  indication  of  the  great  rivers,  sources,  tor- 
rents, navigation  on  our  rivers.  What  a  canal  is. 
Description  of  a  port. 

The  twelve  largest  cities  of  France.  Description  of 
a  factory  and  of  a  great  store. 

How  one  travels  in  France;  a  large  railway  station. 

From  9  to  10  years 

A.  Revision  of  the  elementary  general  notions  of  last 

year. 

B.  Revision  of  elementary  notions  on  France. 

Names  of  the  French  departements  and  their  chief 
towns  (to  be  divided  into  different  parts  of  the 
year). 

Names  and  positions  of  the  French  colonies. 

The  states  of  Europe  and  their  capitals. 

C.  America  and  Australasia. 

(1)  Very  simple  nomenclature:   names  of  seas  and 
some  gulfs,  capes,  islands;    names  and  place  of 
the  great  mountains,  the  great  rivers,  the  states, 
and  some  towns. 

(2)  Study   of  some   country   of  America   and   of 
Australia  at  the  choice  of  the  teacher. 

Examples: 

1.  The  Mississippi.    Follow  its  course;   indicate  its  two 

great  tributaries.  Aspects  of  the  Missouri  and 
of  the  Ohio.  Climate  and  productions  of  the 
countries  crossed.  Navigation  on  the  Mississippi; 
some  great  towns;  details  of  American  life  in 
these  regions. 

2.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.   Description. 
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Three  or  four  great  ports,  including  New  York 
and  its  environs.  How  one  goes  to  England  or  to 
France.  A  transatlantic  liner.  The  submarine 
telegraph.  An  American  house. 

3 .  A  virgin  forest  of  South  America  and  the  savage  life. 

A  plantation  in  Brazil. 

4.  Rio  de  la  Plata  (same  method  as  for  Mississippi). 

5.  The  climbing  of  a  high  mountain  in  the  Andes. 

The  journey  from  the  La  Plata  to  Santiago. 
Port-Famine  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
emigrants  in  the  Republic  of  La  Plata. 

From  10  to  11  years 

A.  Revision  of  what  was  done  in  America  and  Australia. 

B.  Revision  of  names  of  French  rivers  and  their  chief 

tributaries.  Revision  of  names  of  colonies: 
short  study  of  chief  colonies. 

C.  Africa  and  Asia.    Same  method  as  in  previous  work. 

Examples  for  Detailed  Study: 

1.  The  Nile;    course,  aspect,  floods.     Animals  of  the 

region;  climate;  productions;  life  of  the  tribes 
of  the  upper  Nile  and  of  the  Egyptians.  How 
one  travels  on  the  Nile.  Description  of  a  pyramid, 
of  a  great  temple.  Cairo,  the  Egyptian  museum; 
excavations  in  a  tomb.  The  Suez  Canal  and 
how  one  journeys  on  it. 

2.  Regions  of  the  Cape.    Description  of  the  Cape,  and 

of  the  town.  The  herds.  The  gold  and  diamond 
mines,  where  they  are,  and  how  they  are  ex- 
ploited. The  Boer  country. 

3.  The   desert.      Journey   of  caravans;    wells;    oases; 

a  desert  town. 

4.  The  Ganges;    its  course;    a  town;    ancient  monu- 

ments;   English  life;    Hindu  life. 
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5.  The  journey  of  Bonvalot. 

6.  Fuji-Yama,  the  national  mountain  of  Japan.      De- 

scription of  a  journey  to  it.  Views  of  the  moun- 
tain. Japanese  art. 

7.  The  Trans-Caspian  railway. 

From  11  to  12  years 

A.  Revision  of  earlier  courses.    Nomenclature.    France. 

B.  Europe.   Same  method,  insisting  more  on  the  nomen- 

clature; seas;  masses  and  chains  of  mountains; 
great  rivers  and  some  of  their  tributaries;  the 
states  of  Europe,  their  capitals  and  largest  towns. 
Population. 

C.  Picturesque   description   of  different   parts   at   the 

choice  of  the  teacher. 

D.  Comparison  (especially  of  the  living  and  picturesque 

aspects)  of  some  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS 

First  Period.     Obligatory  Programme 

FIRST  YEAR  (from  12  to  13  Years) 
Africa,  Oceania,  America 

I.  First  Term. — Names  and  situations  of  the  con- 
tinents, the  oceans,  and  the  land  divisions  of 
the  world. 

Africa. — Generalities:  form,  place  in  the  old  con- 
tinent, situation  in  relation  to  the  equator.  Seas 
which  wash  its  shores.  Islands.  Relief  of  the 
ground,  mountains  and  plateaux.  Climate,  dis- 
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tribution  of  heat  and  rainfall.  Hydrography, 
the  great  rivers  and  the  great  lakes.  The 
peoples  of  Africa.  Enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal states  and  of  the  chief  European  colonies. 
The  following  districts  only  need  be  insisted  on: 
Egypt  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  isthmus  of 
Suez.  Abyssinia,  Algeria,  and  Tunis.  The 
Sahara,  Senegal,  and  the  Sudan.  The  region 
of  the  Congo.  British  South  Africa. 

II.  Second  Term. 

Oceania. — Generalities:  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
distribution  of  land  in  it.  The  volcanoes  of  the 
Pacific.  The  coral  formations.  The  East  Indies. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

America. — Generalities:  form  and  division  of  the 
continent.  Its  situation  in  relation  to  poles  and 
equator.  The  oceans  which  wash  its  shores. 
The  polar  regions. 

North  America. — Physical  geography:  great  traits 
of  relief.  Principal  mountains  and  plains.  The 
great  rivers  and  the  great  lakes.  The  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  United  States.  Extent,  great 
natural  regions,  principal  productions  and  in- 
dustries. Mexico. 

III.  Third  Term. 

Central  America  and  the  Antilles. 
Central   America:   enumeration   of  states.     An- 
tilles: enumeration  of  principal  European  posses- 
sions. Principal  productions.  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

South  America. — Physical  geography.  Great  traits 
of  relief.  Great  chains  and  plains.  Great  rivers. 
Great  zones  of  vegetation.  Enumeration  of 
states  and  their  capitals.  Only  the  following 
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need    be    insisted    on:     Brazil,    the    Argentine 
Republic,  Chile. 

SECOND  YEAR  (13  to  14  Years) 

Europe  and  Asia 

I.  First  Term. 

Europe. — Generalities:  situation;  form;  surface; 
especially  mountains  and  plains.  Insistence  on 
Alps.  Climate,  distribution  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, great  climatic  zones.  Hydrography;  lake 
regions;  the  great  rivers  and  their  principal 
tributaries.  Seas  and  coasts.  Populations.  Races; 
tongues;  religions.  States  of  Europe:  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  the  Balkan  States,  the  Turkish 
Empire,  Balkan  nationalities,  the  Christian 
Balkan  States.  Greece.  Italy,  the  plain  of  the 
Po  and  the  Apennines,  the  volcanoes,  the  great 
Italian  regions.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
Iberian  plateau,  poverty  of  the  rivers. 

II.  Second  Term. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 
Its  insular  situation.  Estuaries  and  ports.  English 
industry  and  commerce.  Peculiar  situation  of 
Ireland.  The  English  people.  English  expansion. 
Enumeration  of  the  principal  English  colonies. 

Belgium.  —  Belgian  industry.  Flemings  and 
Walloons. 

The  Low  Countries. — Conquest  of  the  soil;  rivers 
and  canals.  Enumeration  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Low  Countries. 

Switzerland. — The  Swiss  Alps.  People  and  poli- 
tical organization.  Industry  and  the  great  inter- 
national ways. 
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Austria-Hungary.1 — The  Alps  of  Austria,  the  plateau 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  plain  of  Hungary.  The 
Danube.  The  nationalities.  Character  of  the 
political  organization. 

Germany. — The  plateaux  of  the  south  and  the 
plain  of  the  north.  The  great  German  rivers. 
Organization  of  the  empire  and  the  principal 
German  states:  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiir- 
temburg;  free  towns.  The  great  industrial 
regions.  Emigration  and  German  colonization. 

Scandinavian  States. 

The  Russian  Empire1 — The  Russia  of  Europe: 
plains  and  rivers,  the  climate  and  great  zones 
of  vegetation,  the  Russian  people,  the  govern- 
ment. 

Great    ways    of    European    communication. 
Great   European  expresses. 

III.  Third  Term. 

Asia. — Generalities.  Great  features  of  relief; 
plateaux  and  plains;  dry  regions  and  watered 
regions,  the  great  deserts  and  the  monsoons; 
closed  and  open  basins;  the  great  rivers,  the 
deltas.  Populations  of  Asia;  races  and  religions. 

Russia  in  Asia. — Transcaucasia,  Siberia,  Russian 
Turkestan,  the  Trans-Siberian  and  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Railways. 

Turkey  in  Asia. — The  great  railway  routes. 

India. — Indo-gangetic  plain;  the  plateau  of  the 
Deccan.  Vegetable  resources.  The  English 
and  the  natives.  Religions. 

Chinese  Empire. — China  of  the  north  and  China  of 

1  Syllabus    of    1920 — -apparently   unrevised — although   the   textbooks   on 
Europe  have  been  brought  up  to  date. 
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the  south.      Climate   and   productions.      Great 
ports.     Commerce.     China  and  foreigners. 
Japan. — Principal  productions.    Transformation  of 
Japan.       Industry    and    commerce.       Japanese 
expansion. 

THIRD  YEAR  (14  to  15  Years) 
France  and  her  Colonies 

I.  First  Term. 

Generalities.  Frontiers,  situation,  form,  and  surface. 
Geological  formation  and  relief.  Chains,  massifs, 
and  plains.  Climate:  winds  and  rains.  Hydro- 
graphy: rivers  and  their  principal  tributaries. 
Sea  and  coasts.  Vegetable  products.  Mineral 
wealth.  Population. 

II.  Second  Term. 

The  great  natural  regions  (a  few  to  be  studied  in 
detail  as  geographical  training,  e.g.  Brittany,  the 
Massif  Central,  the  Paris  basin).  Characteristic 
traits  of  soil  and  relief,  of  climate,  of  regime  of 
the  waters,  of  productions  and  economic  life. 
Population  and  towns. 

The  economic  life  of  France:  agriculture, 
mines,  and  industry;  great  centres  of  production 
and  of  commerce.  Principal  ways  of  communi- 
cation. The  great  ports. 

III.  Third  Term. 

Algeria  and  Tunis. — The  natural  regions,  climate, 
hydrography,  principal  productions  and  indus- 
tries, ways  of  communication.  Population  and 
towns. 
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The  colony  of  Algeria.     The  Protectorate  of 

Tunis.      African   colonies.      Situation,   climate, 

productions.     Population. 
Madagascar. 
Colonies  of  Asia. — The  towns  of  India.      Indo- 

China:   climate,  productions,  towns,  and  ways  of 

communication. 

Colonies  of  the  Pacific.    New  Caledonia. 
Colonies  of  America. 


Second  Period 

FOURTH  YEAR  (from  15  to  16  Years) 
General  Geography 

I.  First  Term.       Actual    state    of   our    geographical 
knowledge. 

Indicate  the  regions  still  not  well  known. 
The  earth  in  the  universe.  The  earth  in  the 
solar  system.  Movements  of  the  earth. 

The  terrestrial  sphere  in  its  actual  state.  Its 
dimensions,  structure,  distribution  of  land  and 
seas. 

The  solid  element.  Glance  at  the  geological 
epochs.  The  earth's  crust;  its  composition; 
eruptive  and  sedimentary  rocks.  The  relief; 
formation  and  importance. 

The  liquid  element.  The  oceans.  The  water 
of  the  sea.  The  movements  of  the  seas;  waves; 
currents.  The  sea-floor;  life  in  the  seas. 

The  gaseous  element.  The  atmosphere.  The 
temperature:  influences  which  determine  it. 
Movements  of  the  atmosphere:  regular  winds; 
periodic  winds.  Action  of  the  winds.  Rains: 
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formation,    distribution.       Classification    of   cli- 
mates. 

II.  Second  Term. 

Running  water.  Snows  and  glaciers.  Waters 
of  infiltration  and  springs.  Streams  and  rivers. 
Principal  characteristics  and  utility  of  water- 
courses. 

Coasts:    rocky,  sandy,  and  alluvial. 

Flora  and  fauna.  Distribution  of  plants  and 
animals.  Principal  zones  of  vegetation. 

Actual  modifications  of  the  earth.  Internal 
actions:  dislocations  of  the  soil;  earthquakes; 
volcanoes.  External  actions:  of  atmosphere, 
of  running  and  subterranean  waters,  of  the  sea. 

Human  geography.  Actual  population  of  the 
globe.  Number  of  human  beings;  birth  and 
death;  distribution;  principal  centres  and  influ- 
ences determining  the  grouping  of  population. 
Races,  languages,  and  religions:  their  distribu- 
tion. Civilized  countries  and  countries  still 
savage. 

Man  and  nature.  Influence  of  nature  on  man. 
Action  of  man  on  nature.  Displacement  of 
centres  of  population  and  of  activity. 

III.  Third  Term. 

Great  features  of  the  economic  geography  of 
the  globe.  The  food  products:  wheat,  rice, 
potato,  vine,  beetroot,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  tea; 
conditions  of  culture.  Principal  producing  and 
consuming  countries. 

The  textiles:  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  wool,  silk; 
producing  and  manufacturing  countries. 

Combustibles:    coal  and  petrol. 

Precious  and  useful  minerals:   gold  and  silver; 
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iron,  copper,  and  lead.  The  actual  economic 
world;  means  of  transport;  the  great  transconti- 
nental railways;  the  great  lines  of  navigation; 
the  chief  ports;  the  chief  industrial  and  com- 
mercial countries. 


FIFTH  YEAR  (from  1 6  to  17  Years) 
The  Chief  Powers  of  the  World 

(Economic  point  of  view  and  its  relationship  with 
physical  geography.   Too  many  statistics  to  be  avoided.) 

I.  First  Term. 

France. — Physical  and  economic  geography. 

The  French  Colonial  Empire  (only  the  greater 
colonies).     The  French  in  Africa,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Indo-China. 
British  Isles. — Physical  and  economic  geography. 

The  British  Empire:    The  English  in  Africa, 
in  India.     Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada. 

II.  Second  Term. 

Germany. — Physical  and  economic  geography.  Emi- 
gration. German  colonization.  German  com- 
merce in  the  world. 

Austria-Hungary* — Physical  and  economic  geo- 
graphy. The  Nationalities. 

Italy. — Physical  and  economic  geography.  Italian 
emigration. 

Russia. — Physical  and  economic  geography.  The 
dependencies  of  Russia  in  Asia. 

1  Syllabus  1920,  apparently  unaltered  since  the  War,  although  the  textbooks 
have  been  revised. 
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III.  Third  Term. 

China  and  Japan. — Physical  and  economic  geo- 
graphy. Chinese  and  Japanese  emigration. 

The  United  States  of  America. — Physical  and  eco- 
nomic geography.  Growth  of  population.  Ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States. 

The  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil. — Physical  and 
economic  geography.  Development  of  coloniza- 
tion. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION   OF  BOYS 

Infant  Classes. 

Familiar  conversations.  Concrete  explanations 
of  the  most  usual  geographic  terms  relating  to 
the  physical  features. 

Preparatory  Classes.     10th  Class. 

Development  of  previous  work.  Cardinal 
points,  found  from  the  position  of  the  sun,  in 
the  yard  or  during  walks. 

Exercises  of  observation.  The  seasons;  the 
horizon;  the  relief.  Examples  to  be  taken  from 
the  district. 

Preparation  for  the  understanding  of  a  map. 
Plan  of  the  classroom,  of  the  lycee,  of  the  house, 
of  the  street. 

9th  Class. 

Preparation  for  the  study  of  geography  by  the 
descriptive  method. 

Explanations  of  terms  (mountains,  rivers,  seas, 
gulfs,  isthmuses,  straits,  &c.),  speaking  always 

(D216)  5 
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first  of  objects  seen  by  the  children  and  pro- 
ceeding by  analogy. 

General  geography:  the  earth,  its  form,  its 
great  divisions,  their  subdivisions. 

To  indicate  on  globe  and  with  map  the  posi- 
tion of  oceans  and  continents,  especially  that  of 
Europe  and  of  France. 

Little  accounts  of  travels  to  make  known  the 
great  explorers.  Little  accounts  given  by  the 
master  and  repeated  aloud  by  the  pupil.  Choice 
to  include  diverse  regions,  e.g.  Livingstone  or 
Stanley;  Columbus  or  Cook;  Monteil  or  Foureau 
Lamy;  Nansen  or  Nordenskiold. 

Elementary  Classes.    8th  Class. 

Elementary  notions  of  general  geography. 

The  sea:  tides  and  currents;  the  sea-floor  and 
marine  life. 

The  continents:  great  chains  of  mountains; 
great  watercourses. 

Hot  and  cold  countries.  Watered  and  dry 
countries.  Polar  regions.  Deserts.  Animals 
and  plants  in  the  great  regions  of  the  earth. 
Elementary  description  of  the  five  continents. 
To  give  in  the  form  of  reading  or  familiar  con- 
versation an  idea  of  savage  life  and  of  civilized 
life. 

Forms  and  limits  of  the  continents:  seas,  gulfs, 
straits,  capes,  and  islands. 

Principal  states  with  their  capitals;  their  most 
important  agricultural  or  industrial  resources. 
Great  ports  of  commerce  and  the  great  towns. 

Elementary  exercise  in  map-drawing  on  the 
black-board  and  in  exercise-books. 
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7th  Class. 

Elementary  geography  of  France  and  her 
colonies.  Sea  and  land  frontiers.  Configuration. 
Situation.  Mountains:  Massif  Central  and  the 
Cevennes.  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Jura,  Vosges.  Prin- 
cipal peaks.  Great  plains  and  great  valleys. 

Great  rivers:  Seine,  Loire,  Garonne,  Rhone, 
Meuse,  coastal  rivers. 

The  coasts:  seas,  gulfs,  capes,  straits,  and 
islands. 

Ancient  provinces  and  departements;  chief 
towns.  Descriptions  of  the  chief  regions  of 
France  and  of  their  populations,  local  customs, 
and  costumes.  Great  towns. 

Fuller  study  of  the  town,  departement,  and 
region  inhabited  by  the  pupil. 

The  chief  internal  canals  and  the  great  lines 
of  railways.  Algeria  and  Tunis.  French  Indo- 
China.  Madagascar.  The  Sudan  and  the 
Congo.  Rapid  survey  of  the  other  colonies. 

Map  exercises  on  black-board  and  in  exercise- 
books,  without  calculations. 


SECONDARY  STUDIES:     FIRST  CYCLE 
6th  Class. 

General  Geography.     America.     Australia 

I.  The  Globe. — Simple  notions  about  the  poles,  the 
equator,  the  land  zones.  Distribution  of  land 
and  water. 

Relief:   mountain,  plateau,  plain,  volcanoes. 

Sea:  movements,  influence  of  currents,  life 
in  the  seas. 

Atmosphere.  Movements.  Action  of  the  winds. 
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Rain.  Circulation  of  waters.  The  river.  Climates: 
maritime  and  continental. 

Coast:  principal  forms  of  the  shore.  Vege- 
tation and  animal  life:  principal  types.  The 
desert. 

Man.  Elementary  notions  of  the  distribution 
of  population,  languages,  and  religions.  Prin- 
cipal races.  Civilized  and  savage  life. 

II.  The  Polar  Regions. — Elementary  notions. 

America.  Notions  of  physical  geography. 
Notions  of  political  and  economic  geography. 
Insist  only  on  Canada,  United  States  of  America, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  the  Argentine.  Rela- 
tions with  Asia,  Oceania,  and  Europe.  Immigra- 
tion. 

Australasia.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  Prin- 
cipal archipelagos  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (excluding 
the  East  Indies). 

5th  Class. 

Asia,  including  the  East  Indies.  Africa. 
Notions  of  physical  geography;  of  political  and 
economic  geography.  Relations  with  Europe 
and  America. 

4th  Class. 

Europe.  Physical  geography:  study  of  the 
whole. 

Political  geography  and  characteristic  economic 
traits  for  each  of  the  principal  states. 

Areas  and  population  compared  for  the  great 
states,  their  economic  situation,  their  military 
forces. 

Great  international  ways  of  communication. 


i 
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3rd  Glass. 

France  and  her  colonies.  Geography,  physical. 
Elementary  notions  of  geology.  Relief.  Climates. 
Watercourses.  Coasts.  Natural  resources. 

Political.  Military  organization,  administrative 
organization,  the  frontier. 

Economic.     Characteristic  traits. 

The  colonies.  Algeria.  Protectorate  of  Tunis. 
French  Tropical  Africa.  Madagascar.  Indo- 
China.  The  Pacific  Colonies.  The  American 
Colonies. 

SECOND  CYCLE 
2nd  Class. 

Same  syllabus  as  for  girls  (15  to  16  years)  in  general 
geography  with  the  following  additions: 

The  discovery  of  the  earth.  The  world  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  routes  of  commerce  and  the  great 
explorers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  discovery  of  America 
and  the  sea  route  to  India.  Exploration  of  southern  seas. 
Exploration  of  Africa.  Exploration  of  the  polar  regions. 

Geographical  science:  its  transformation  and  its  pro- 
gress. Representation  of  the  earth.  Projections;  maps; 
globes. 

In  connection  with  earth  movements,  the  hypothesis 
of  Laplace. 

1st  Class. 

France. 

I.  Geological  structure.     Relief.     Climates.     Regime 
of  waters.     Coasts.     Formation  of  the  French  nation. 
Distribution  of  population.    Languages  and  religions. 

II.  Study  of  France  by  great  natural  regions.    Char- 
acteristic traits  of  relief,  climate,  regime  of  the  waters, 
economic  geography.    Population  and  towns. 
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III.  Administrative  regime  studied,  especially  in  the 
departement  and  in  the  commune. 

Military  organization:  essential  traits  of  the  defence 
of  frontiers.  Economic  geography.  The  great  centres 
of  production.  Means  of  communication. 

IV.  The  Colonies.  Algeria;  the  protectorate  of  Tunis; 
French  Tropical  Africa;  Madagascar;  Indo-China;  the 
colonies  of  the  Pacific;   the  colonies  in  America. 

France  in  the  world:  relationships  with  the  great 
countries  of  the  globe. 

Final  Class  (specializing  in  Philosophy,  Languages, 
or  Mathematics). 

Common  syllabus  for  geography  for  all  pupils. 

The  principal  Powers  of  the  world.1 

The  syllabus  is  the  same  as  for  girls  (16  to  17  years) 
with  the  following  changes. 

France  is  omitted,  and  these  countries  are  added: 
Belgium  and  the  Low  Countries,  physical  and  economic 
geography;  the  Belgian  Congo;  the  Netherland  Indies. 
Switzerland,  physical  and  economic  geography,  the 
Alpine  tunnels.  Great  ways  of  communication:  mari- 
time and  land  routes.  Railways.  Great  lines  of  naviga- 
tion. Telegraphs. 

With  regard  to  the  geography  studies  in  primary 
training  colleges,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
The  Revised  syllabus  has  just  been  revised,  the 

Geography  Syllabus  new  syUabus  being  Jn  actual  use 
Scoles  Normales.  ^^  ^  ^  first  year  The  ^^ 

tions  are  directed  on  the  whole  towards  diminishing 
the  amount  and  bringing  the  general  principles  into 
line  with  the  regional  work. 
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In  the  First  Year,  the  discovery  of  the  earth,  its 
physical  geography,  and  its  great  natural  regions; 

In  the  Second  Year,  the  notions  of  human  geo- 
graphy, primitive  and  civilized  communities,  races, 
population,  occupations,  and  finally  the  great  in- 
dustrial regions; 

In  the  Third  Year,  the  home  region  and  the 
geography  of  France  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion 
of  teaching  method. 

The  old  programme  divided  the  study  on  a 
continental  and  national  basis  as  in  the  school 
syllabus. 


CHAPTER    VI 

French   Geographical  Textbooks, 
Manuals,  and   Maps 

With  the  coming  into  being  of  new  systems  of 
school  organization,  in  which  the  teaching  hours 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  time  is  devoted  to  free  study  by  the 
pupil  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  as  tutor,1 
the  question  of  textbooks  becomes  of  paramount 
importance. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
modern  French  textbook  in  geography  is  better 
comprehensiveness  adapted  than  are  the  English  text- 

of  French  Textbook.   books   tQ   ^   needs   Qf  &   pupil   who 

is  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphical principles  or  of  any  given  region  within 
a  limited  time.  Private  study  by  the  French  pupil, 
and  the  oral  testing  of  this  study  in  subsequent 
lessons,  have  for  a  long  time  taken  a  prominent 
place  in  the  French  system  of  education,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  in  answer  to  this  need  that  the  French 

1  The  Dalton-Laboratory  plan,  for  instance. 
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textbook  has  been  developed  on  such  comprehen- 
sive lines. 

By  textbook  I  do  not  mean  to  include  the  delight- 
ful series  of  books  that  we  have  in  England — 
to  which  I  found  nothing  comparable 

T.  ,  .    ,  \  ,          English  Books. 

in  r  ranee — which  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  reading  books  on  special  geographical 
aspects,  such,  for  example,  as  Professor  Herbertson's 
Man  and  his  Work,  Professor  Lyde's  Man  and  his 
Markets  and  Man  in  Many  Lands,  Miss  New- 
bigin's  Man  and  his  Conquest  of  Nature,  &c.,  and 
the  many  others,  of  which  these  are  only  typical. 
Rather,  I  mean  those  books  which  purport  to  give  a 
systematic  treatment  of  geographical  principles,  and 
of  given  continents  and  countries.  On  the  whole, 
from  the  many  we  now  have,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
one  with  advantage.  Those  which  are  really  sound 
in  principle,  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  average  pupil  dry, 
and  lacking  in  illustration  and  in  devices  of  arrange- 
ment to  help  him  to  grasp  what  he  finds  it  difficult 
enough,  in  these  days  of  many  subjects,  to  remember. 
Where  a  good  book  exists,  it  is  probably  an  odd  one, 
and  not  one  of  a  series;  while  if  a  series  exists,  it  is 
either  a  series  of  reading  books  without  much  sense 
of  proportion,  or  else  it  is  a  series  of  summaries 
needing  too  much  interpretation  for  it  to  be  of  use 
to  the  pupil  out  of  class.  While  being  far  from 
wishing  to  eliminate  the  part  which  the  geography 
teacher  should  play,  I  think  that  some  of  our  standard 
textbooks  need  to  be  interpreted  too  much  for  the 
average  pupil,  who  otherwise  finds  them  dull  and 
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incomprehensible.  It  is  true  that  they  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  reading  books  and  books  on  special 
points  from  the  reference  library,  but  both  time 
and  finance  are  difficulties  here,  and  more  often  than 
not  the  pupil  falls  back  upon  his  textbook,  and 
possibly  dislikes  the  subject. 

The  recent  type  of  textbook,  with  questions  at 
the  end  of  each  paragraph  to  direct  thought  towards 
the  most  important  points,  is  more  helpful,  but  too 
often  the  final  result  of  a  study  of  these  books  is 
desultory  knowledge  lacking  in  comprehensiveness 
and  proportion.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  difference 
in  method  between  the  two  systems  of  education, 
however,  that  what  for  the  French  pupil  is  shown 
to  be  of  importance  by  a  preliminary  statement  at 
the  head  of  a  paragraph,  the  English  child  is  made 
to  supply  for  himself  as  the  answer  to  a  suggestive 
question. 

A  few  years  ago  one  or  two  names  stood  out  as 
authorities  in  England  on  geographical  points. 
To-day,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  or 
of  the  young  geography  specialist,  there  is  an  almost 
bewildering  flood  of  books  from  authentic  sources 
on  special  points,  and  the  difficulty  of  selection 
becomes  greater  as  the  number  of  books  is  increased. 
Not  only  so,  but  only  a  certain  portion  of  most  of 
them  is  really  useful  matter  for  the  ordinary  pupil, 
and  here  again  the  difficulty  of  selection  in  a  limited 
time  is  a  real  one.  What  some  geography  teachers 
fail  to  realize,  especially  at  first,  is  that  while  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  one  lives  is  essential 
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to  a  good  education  and  to  all  intelligent  citizenship, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  every  geography  student 
should  be  a  geography  specialist.  As  in  most 
things,  excellence  lies  in  restraint.  In  the  university 
student  the  habit  of  research  and  the  development 
of  the  power  of  selection  are  essential,  but  for  the 
ordinary  pupil  whose  school  life  will  end  at  the 
latest  probably  at  eighteen,  there  is  no  time  to 
browse  at  will  unless  some  other  side  of  his  edu- 
cational development  is  allowed  to  suffer.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  leave  him  to  the  textbook  as  we  have 
it,  is  to  give  him  so  small  a  knowledge  that  there 
is  danger  of  its  being  ultimately  inaccurate. 

Since  returning  from  France  armed  with  a 
number  of  French  textbooks,  I  find  that  I  go  in- 
stinctively to  the  French  book  to 

,  French  Books. 

grasp  the  salient  features,  and  to  get 
rapidly  a  correct  sense  of  proportion  in  regard  to 
any  point  I  am  taking  up.  I  then  find  that  I  am  in 
a  position  to  use  with  greater  advantage  the  English 
books  on  special  points  in  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  we  seem  to  stand  far  ahead  of  the  French. 

When,  therefore,  in  a  short  compass,  a  clear 
statement  is  required,  one  based  on  sound  prin- 
ciples which,  without  leaving  out  essentials,  shall 
emphasize  unmistakably  the  main  lines  of  im- 
portance, and  which  shall  contrive  to  give  in  the 
fewest  possible  words  the  real  conditions,  whilst 
omitting  nothing  necessary  to  a  just  judgment,  the 
modern  French  geographical  textbook  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  valuable  than  the  British  one. 
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Several  series  of  textbooks  are  in  common  use  in 
the  French  secondary  schools.  In  the  lower  forms 
Kaeppelin's  Atlas  Geographies,  in  which  text,  map, 
and  picture  are  intermingled,  are  frequently  adopted. 
In  the  middle  and  upper  forms  usually  one  of  the 
following  series  will  be  found  in  use: 

Gallouedec  et  Maurette  (Hachette  &  Co.). 
Fevre  et  Hauser  (Felix  Alcan). 
Schrader  et  Gallouedec  (Felix  Alcan). 
Fallex  et  Mairey  (Delagrave). 
H.  Busson,  Fevre  et  Hauser  (Felix  Alcan). 

All  these  series  possess  certain  features  in  com- 
mon: the  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole; 
General  tne  division  into  the  main  argument  in 
Features.  larger  type,  and  illustrative  reading 
matter  in  smaller  type;  the  plentifulness  of  illus- 
trations; and  the  large  number  of  maps,  some  black- 
and-white,  some  coloured. 

Similarly,  as  educational  publications,  they  all 
exhibit  the  same  defects;  the  print  is  criminally 
small  in  view  of  the  strain  put  upon  the  eyesight; 
the  paper  is  poor  and  thin;  the  pictures  are  badly 
printed  and,  in  consequence,  difficult  to  interpret; 
and  the  covers  are  not  durable,  and  easily  become 
damaged  at  edges  and  corners.  The  pleasure  of 
using  any  of  these  books  comes  from  the  matter  they 
contain,  and  not  in  any  way  from  the  handling  of 
the  book.  Compared  with  the  clear  glossy  white 
paper  and  good-sized  print  of  most  of  our  British 
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educational  publications,  these  French  textbooks 
leave  much  to  be  desired;  and  they  are  costly,  too. 
In  a  short  space  it  is  not  possible 

,.  ,          r      i  •  r      The  Series  by 

to  discuss  each  or  these  series  or    Gaiiouedec  and 

M1  111  r        Maurette  examined. 

textbooks.     It  will  probably  sut- 
fice  to  examine  one  of  the  most  recent,  that  by 
Messieurs  Gaiiouedec  et  Maurette,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best   from  many  points 
of  view. 

The  series  is  complete  according  to  the  division 
of  classes  laid  down  in  the  official  programmes,  and 
contains  in  all  seven  books.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
get  continuity  of  treatment  throughout  the  school; 
the  children  become  familiar  with  the  treatment  of 
the  matter,  and  can  use  the  books  well. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  pre- 
liminary statement  printed  in  strong  type,  which 
frequently  commences  each  chapter 

,  .  rn,  .  .    ,,  .  Arrangement. 

and  section.  1ms  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  book  on  France,  but  is  characteristic 
of  all.  It  is  the  statement  which  arrests  and  focalizes 
the  attention  of  the  reader  on  the  main  point  of 
importance,  and  these  main  points  are  big  in  their 
consequences.  For  example,  "  Nature  and  man 
have  worked  together  to  create  in  northern  Ger- 
many an  important  network  of  waterways."  This 
statement  is  afterwards  developed  to  show  the  co- 
ordination of  natural  and  artificial  conditions,  and 
illustrated  by  comparative  maps  showing  the  Elbe 
in  1830  and  in  1893.  Other  examples  of  these 
preliminary  statements  are; 
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'  The  great  European  plain  is  a  commercial 
route  and  a  way  of  invasions,  a  market  and  a  field 
of  battle." 

"  Europe  has  a  privileged  situation." 

"  The  Alps  are  easily  crossed." 

"  Europe  has  a  fortunate  configuration." 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
facts,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  this 
way  directs  attention  to  the  main  ideas,  which  are 
to  be  permanently  remembered,  and  which  are,  as 
it  were,  keys  of  thought.  These  statements,  ex- 
pressed in  forcible  language,  are  often  as  provo- 
cative of  thought  as  a  question  would  be. 

The  great  usefulness  of  the  books  lies  in  the 
power  which  is  shown  of  typifying  in  a  few  words 
and  paragraphs  each  country  or  region  studied. 
This  is  not  only  done  in  arresting  phrases,  but 
also  only  characteristic  aspects  are  treated,  and 
hence  there  is  an  absence  of  that  mass  of  detail 
which  so  often  obscures  the  main  principle  in 
textbooks. 

J^Hence  the  main  lines  stand  out  clearly,  and  the 
local  colour  and  the  picturesque  detail  are  given, 
not  in  a  few  short  notes  between  the  paragraphs, 
but  in  a  few  pages  of  reading  matter,  printed  in 
smaller  type,  which  follow  each  section — which,  as 
the  pupil  understands,  is  additional  matter,  and 
does  not  form  part  of  his  essential  task  for  reten- 
tion in  the  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
authors  have  realized  that  the  picturesqueness  and 
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vivid  description  are  a  guarantee  that  this  part  of 
the  work  will  be  remembered  in  any  case. 

The  second  striking  feature  is  the  graphic  treat- 
ment of  points  which  admit  of  comparison,  and  a 
good  insight  and  power  of  selection 

,  .    t  Illustration: 

are  always  apparent  in  those  which      comparative 

-       ,  -  .    -  Diagrams. 

are  compared,  and  those  which  are 
ignored.  For  example,  in  connection  with  the 
geography  of  Brazil  the  volumes  of  the  great  rivers 
of  the  world  are  compared.  In  connection  with 
Italy,  the  production  of  wine  is  compared  with 
that  of  France  and  Spain.  Comparison  of  the 
extent  of  emigration  from  the  main  European 
countries  is  made  when  the  United  States  of 
America  are  treated.  In  the  account  of  the  British 
Isles  the  destination  of  British  emigrants  is  ex- 
amined, our  relationships  with  the  Dominions 
overseas  becoming  at  once  apparent. 

Sometimes  as  many  as  sixteen  or  twenty  little 
diagrams  are  placed  on  one  page:  tiny  tempera- 
ture graphs  occupying  about  i  sq.  in.  of  space, 
densities  of  population,  &c.  Frequently  all  the 
important  characteristics  of  one  country  will  be 
illustrated  by  a  page  of  statistics  graphically  pre- 
sented, but  the  selection  is  always  calculated  to 
fix  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  country  in 
the  mind,  e.g.  Holland  is  compared  in  area  and 
population  with  her  colonial  empire.  These  dia- 
grams are  essentially  small,  which  is  some  disad- 
vantage, but  there  is  the  compensating  gain  of 
having  them  all  before  the  eye  at  once. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pictures  used  so  freely 
in  illustration  are  so  badly  printed  and  so  small, 
otherwise  they  would  merit  only  praise. 
A  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  is  saved 
to  the  teacher  in  collecting,  for  the  choice  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  placing  of  the  views  side  by  side  for 
purposes  of  comparison  is  a  strong  point.  What  is 
lost  by  smallness,  is  to  some  extent  gained  by  the 
value  of  being  able  to  compare  without  having  to 
turn  over  pages,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  our 
own  books.  Details  are  lost  by  the  time  the  new 
page  is  found,  and  only  a  vague  impression  of  the 
first  picture  remains. 

But  what  is  of  equally  great  value  is  the  letter- 
press (unfortunately  small)  underneath  the  pictures. 
Instead  of  being  a  mere  title,  this  letterpress  is 
highly  suggestive,  and  teaches  the  pupil  how  to 
read  a  picture  at  the  same  time  that  it  stimulates 
thought,  e.g.  "  The  roads  are  very  wide,  as  is  usual 
in  districts  where  the  ground  is  poor  in  value. " 
"  The  Ballon  d' Alsace  in  the  Vosges  represents  an 
old  mountain  which  erosion  has  worn  down  and 
levelled — its  summit  resembles  a  table.  The  chain 
of  the  Puys  represents  old  mountains  rejuvenated 
by  volcanic  action." 

The  whole  of  this  series  by  Messieurs  Gallouedec 

et  Maurette  is  also  well  illustrated  by  many  maps, 

graphs,  and  sections.    The  coloured  maps  are 

usually  geological,  but  always  emphasize  the 

relationship  between  geology  and  the  resulting  soil 

and    products,     The    pictures    tend    to    have    an 
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agricultural     bias    in    this    essentially    agricultural 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  books  in  the  series 
by  Messieurs  Schrader  et  Gallouedec  gives  tables 
comparing  the  occupations  and  the  special  Features 
cost  of  life  in  Japan  with  those  in  of  other  Series- 
France — in  terms  both  of  Japanese  and  French 
money. 

The  series  by  Monsieur  Busson,  and  some  of 
those  by  Messieurs  Fevre  et  Hauser,  have  a 
feature  not  shared  by  the  series  already  described. 
At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  carefully  chosen  list 
of  books  is  appended,  with  an  indication  of  the 
particular  references  valuable  at  that  point. 

In  the  ecoles  primaires  superieures  a  series  of 
books  by  Messieurs  Lemonier,  Schrader,  and 
Dubois  (Hachette  &  Co.)  are  much  in  use. 

Of  the  books  used  in  primary  schools,  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  are  concise  and  contain  a  good  many 
useful  maps  and  some  pictures,  little  Primary 
can  be  said  in  commendation.  They  School-books- 
are  invariably  of  the  text-atlas  form,  are  on  old- 
fashioned  lines,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child, 
even  if  the  teacher  leaves  it  out,  matter  on  things 
too  difficult  to  be  grasped,  such  as  movements  of 
the  earth,  which  would  be  better  left  to  a  later  stage. 
These  books  are  comprehensive,  but  lack  the  in- 
terest which  the  selected  reading  matter  gives  to 
the  textbooks  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  all 
things  except,  perhaps,  in  physical  maps,  they  com- 
pare very  unfavourably  with  the  geographical 

(D216)  6 
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reading  books  produced  by  British  publishers  for 
elementary  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  the  primary-school  child  of  France 
leaves  school  with  a  more  comprehensive,  if  more 
superficial,  knowledge  of  geography  than  the  British 
child,  whose  knowledge  is  usually  somewhat  de- 
sultory: he  will  know  much  about  some  things, 
and  be  ignorant  of  other  and  equally  important 
things. 

Throughout  the  modern  French  textbooks,  though 
differing  in  value,  one  sees  the  influence  of  the 
greater  geographers  of  France.  There  is  the  unity 
of  attack  which  is  in  some  ways  very  satisfying,  and 
there  is  the  regional  treatment,  now  almost  in- 
variable. 

Of  treatises  by  French  geographers,  now  famous 

as  authoritative  works,  there  are  of  course  many; 

but,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have 

Consultative  Works.       .        '  1-11 

influenced    geographical    method, 
they  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  report. 

Of  very  great  help  to  geography  specialists  in 
secondary  schools  at  present  are  the  monographs 
Monographs  of  on  special  regions  which  are  being 

Special  Regions.         workecj    out    by    SOme    of    the    gCO- 

graphers  of  France,  such  as  those  by  Professor 
Demangeon  on  Picardy,  The  Port  of  Paris,  &c.;  by 
Professor  Blanchard  on  Flanders',  and  by  Professor 
Auerbach  on  the  Lorraine  plateau.  These  differ 
from  our  Cambridge  County  Geographies  and 
similar  series  in  that  they  are  worked  out  on  a 
regional,  not  on  a  political  basis  of  division. 
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The  picture  series  generally  in  use  are  three: 

(1)  Sites    et   Monuments,    a    publication    of   the 
Touring  Club  of  France. 

(2)  Album  geographique  (Dubois  et  Guy). 

(3)  La  Terre  et  VHomme  par  Vintage  (Fevre). 

The  atlases  chiefly  in  use  are  the  text- atlases  of 
Messieurs  Schrader  and  Gallouedec  in  the  lower 
forms,  but  in  the  upper  forms  and  training 
colleges  the  atlas  of  Professor  Vidal  de 
la  Blache  is  almost  always  used.  A  small  Atlas  de 
la  Paix  in  paper  covers  was  brought  out  early  in 
1919  by  M.  Maurette  to  indicate  the  change  in 
territory  brought  about  by  the  war.  This  was 
accompanied  by  explanatory  text  indicating  the 
effects  of  the  changes,  and  proved  very  useful  during 
the  time  of  transition, especially  as  the  cost  was  slight. 

Maps 

In  the  French  classroom  the  very  large  wall-map 

does  not  exist,  although  it  may  be  found  in  the 

universities  and  colleges,  and  in  the 

The  Collections  ° 

Kaeppeiin  and     storerooms  or   some   or  the   schools. 

Vldal-Lablache.  -1-1  11  i  r 

1  he  maps  in  daily  use  in  all  grades  or 
schools  are  the  two  series  of  wall-maps  (in  size  about 
one  metre  square  and  mounted  on  stiff  cardboard) 
which  were  brought  out  respectively  by  Professors 
Paul  Kaeppeiin  and  Vidal  de  la  Blache,  and  which 
are  both  published  at  Paris  by  Armand  Colin.  All 
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schools  possess  maps  of  one  of  these  series.     Many 
schools  possess  some  or  all  of  both. 

Both  the  series  have  certain  features  in  common. 
They  include  maps  of  the  hemispheres,  of  the 
continents,  and  of  the  separate  countries,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  maps  showing  different  aspects  of 
France  as  a  whole,  while  both  treat  the  parts  of 
France  in  detail,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  natural 
region.  All  the  maps  are  uniform  in  size,  and  in 
such  a  small  area  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  show 
much  detail;  but  the  main  features  are  well  chosen, 
stand  out  clearly,  and  are  more  easily  seen  from  a 
distance  than  is  often  the  case  on  larger  wall-maps 
of  other  types.  Elevation  is  indicated  by  colouring 
of  two  or  three  grades. 

In  the  regional  maps  of  France  which  are,  perhaps, 
most  freely  used,  those  of  the  "  Collection  Kaep- 
pelin  "  tend  to  emphasize  the  geological  structure, 
which  is  usually  a  sufficient  guide  to  contour,  and 
can  be  combined  well  with  the  use  of  a  general 
physical  map.  The  general  geological  map  of  the 
"  Collection  Vidal-Lablache  "  is  very  clear  and  is 
freely  used  in  all  grades  of  schools,  primary  as  well 
as  secondary,  and  with  much  advantage.  The  re- 
gional maps  of  this  series  tend  to  emphasize  con- 
figuration rather  than  geological  structure. 

In  both  series  much  useful  information  is  co- 
ordinated to  explain  the  character  of  the  region: 
its  productions,  its  industries,  and  chief  towns. 
One  advantage  of  the  maps  is  the  absence  of  too 
many  names,  but  in  those  of  the  Vidal-Lablache 
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collection  there  is  one  serious  drawback  which 
teachers  have  found  a  cause  of  difficulty.  In  the 
effort  to  make  the  names  clearly  visible,  those  of 
places  have  been  made  to  occupy  too  much  space, 
with  the  result  that  the  children  not  only  have  a 
vague  idea  as  to  exact  location,  but  also  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  true  idea  of  scale. 

On  the  whole,  however,  these  two  series  of  maps, 
easy  to  manipulate  and  to  store,  are  delightful  to 
use,  and  prove  interesting  to  children.  They  have 
much  to  recommend  them  that  the  clumsy  map 
rollers  lacks. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Geography  in  the  Training  Colleges 

Work  in  the  training  colleges,  as  in  England,  has 
two  sides,  the  one  concerned  with  the  preparation 
of  the  students  for  their  own  examinations,  the 
other  with  their  preparation  as  teachers.  So  far  as 
could  be  judged,  the  latter  seemed  still  to  receive 
less  attention  than  is  given  in  England,  although  in 
recent  years  this  side  of  the  work  has  been  de- 
veloped considerably. 

Every  training  college  now  has  a  school  attached 
to  it,  or  connected  with  it,  in  which 

Practising  Schools.  . 

the  students  spend  a  certain  amount 
of  time  in  actual  teaching  and  in  hearing  lessons 
given.  The  latest  development  in  this  respect  is  the 
establishment  in  1920  of  a  lycee  and  its  prepara- 
tory department  in  the  building  of  the  secondary 
training  college  at  Sevres,  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tical work  for  the  students  preparing  to  teach  in 
such  schools.  This  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
present  principal,1  who  is  keenly  alive  to  further 
need  for  "  humanizing "  some  of  the  teaching 
methods,  especially  for  young  children. 

1  Mademoiselle  Amieux. 
80 
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In  spite  of  these  developments,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  too  much  stress  is  still  laid  on  the  examination 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  criticism  was  fre- 
quently made  to  me  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  French  education  at  least,  the  English  girls  who 
go  to  France  as  repdtitrices  and  in  other  capacities, 
know  so  little. 

I  visited  six  primary  training  colleges  (four  for 
women  and  two  for  men);  the  training  college  of 
Fontenay-aux-Roses,  which  trains  teachers  for  the 
ecoles  primaires  superieures  and  for  the  staff  of 
the  ecoles  normales;  and  the  secondary  training 
college  for  women  at  Sevres. 

In  the  primary  colleges  instruction  is  given  by 
the  regular  resident  staff;  in  the  secondary  colleges 
to  a  great  extent  by  professors  visiting  from  the 
Sorbonne  and  from  some  of  the  Paris  lycees. 


Primary  Training  Colleges 

The  geography  lessons  in  these  colleges  are  on 
similar  lines  to  those  given  to  the  older  forms  in 
secondary  schools,  but  in  some  cases  Geography  Lessons 
with  more  diversity  of  method.  This  to  students- 
should  bear  fruit  in  time.  The  lessons  I  heard  were 
of  four  types,  all  familiar  in  England. 

A  lesson  given  to  first  year  students1  on  climate 
consisted  of  a  statement  by  the  teacher  of  some 
general  principles,  the  students  taking  notes.  The 

1  Training  College,  Rue  des  Batignolles,  Paris. 
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main  factors  which  affect  climate  were  then  exacted 
from  a  student,  with  correction  from  the  others. 
A  lecture  on  temperature  followed,  with  occa- 
sional questions  and  an  examination  of  maps  in 
the  textbook  of  "  Fevre  et  Hauser  ",  a  set  of  which 
was  distributed  for  the  purpose. 

In  another  college  for  men  students1  the  method 
was  different  and  much  more  vital.  The  previous 
lesson  was  revised  from  pictures,  the  students  ex- 
plaining the  points  observed  from  the  facts  of  last 
lesson.  The  new  lesson  on  Lorraine  was  one  of 
rapid  question  and  answer  with  occasional  explana- 
tion, the  students  taking  notes  all  the  time.  A  free 
use  of  sketch-map,  diagram,  and  ordinary  wall 
maps  was  made,  and  a  detailed  use  of  a  new  regional 
map.2  It  was  a  lesson  of  the  Socratic  type,  full  of 
vitality,  and  assuming  an  advanced  stage  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

A  third  lesson  to  second  year  women  students3 
was  equally  vital.  Revision  consisted  of  accounts 
given  by  students  of  work  read  in  reference  books  on 
volcanic  action.  The  new  lesson  on  "the  Oceans" 
was  the  type  in  which  students  are  made  to  search 
out  information  from  a  comparison  of  maps  in  the 
atlas.  This  lesson  was  remarkable  for  the  amount 
of  matter  taken,  and  for  the  vividness  with  which 
the  general  topography  of  the  ocean  floor  was  made 
to  exist  for  people  who  had  probably  never  tried  to 


1  Valence. 

8  Map  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  Professor  E.  de  Martonne. 

*  Privas,  Women's  College. 
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imagine  it  before.    No  notes  were  taken  during  this 
lesson. 

A  fourth  type  was  one  taken  with  men  students1 
in  the  field.  A  climb  was  made  to  a  neighbouring 
volcanic  dyke,  and  from  this  elevation  the  sur- 
rounding country-side,  its  topography,  vegetation, 
&c.,  were  examined  in  connection  with  the  geologi- 
cal map  of  the  locality. 

Although  there  was  nothing  new  in  any  of  these 
methods,  the  most  striking  features  about  them  all 
were  the  clearness  of  the  teaching  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  work. 

There  were  two  aspects  of  practical  work  in  the 
colleges:  demonstration  of  teaching  method  for  the 
students,  and  the  actual  teaching  Demonstration  and 
practice  done  by  the  students.  The  Teaching  practice, 
demonstration  seemed  to  consist  of  isolated  lessons. 
So  far  as  I  could  gather,  there  were  no  mornings 
devoted  to  experimental  work  in  teaching  method, 
such  as  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  in  English  colleges, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  values  of  different 
methods. 

An  excellent  demonstration  lesson  on  the  Rhone 
passage  given  for  men  students  to  a  class  of  little 
boys  has  been  described  elsewhere.2 

For  actual  teaching  practice  the  students  seem  to 
be  limited  to  the  annexed  practising  schools,  unlike 
the  English  colleges,  from  which  students  are  placed 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

1  Privas,  Men's  College.  2  See  p.  37. 
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School  Practice 

The  lessons  given  by  students  varied  consider- 
ably in  value,  but  none  of  them  were  remarkable, 
Lessons  given  except  in  the  power  shown  to  sketch 
by  students.  easily  ^j  rapidly  on  the  black-board, 

and  the  power  of  graphic  description.  Little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  preparation  of  illustration  or  of 
teaching  device,  but  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
French  system.  The  teacher  was  always  conversant 
with  the  subject,  and  her  manner  was  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  pupils. 

In  one  lesson  on  mountaineering,  given  to  chil- 
dren of  seven,  the  student  had  several  picture  post 
cards,  but  these  were  only  produced  during  the 
revision.  She  relied  primarily  on  graphic  descrip- 
tion and  on  simple  black-board  sketches  to  create 
first  impressions,  her  idea  being  that  the  pictures 
would  distract  attention  from  the  principles  she 
wished  the  children  to  grasp.  It  is  certain  that 
in  revision  the  children  were  able  to  select  at  a 
glance  examples  of  crags  and  pinnacles,  and  to 
distinguish  between  "  old  "  and  "  young  "  moun- 
tains, which  even  at  this  early  age  they  are  taught 
about. 

The  Training  College  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses 

The  geography  room  here  is  large  and  bright. 
The  Higher  There  are  photographs  of  Rome  on 

Training  College.       the     waj1Sy     but     nothing     Of     local 

interest.     Much  keenness  in  geography  is  evident. 
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Students  have  already  passed  through  the  primary 
colleges,  or  have  had  a  sixth  year  at  a  lycee,  and  all 
have  passed  the  "  concours  "^for  entrance  or  the 
first  part  of  the  "  professorat  "  examination. 

A  lecture  given 1  to  second  year  students  on 
"  India  "  was  one  of  a  series.  Questions  were 
asked  comparing  agriculture  in  the  Ganges  valley 
with  agriculture  in  the  Punjab.  Methods  of  raising 
and  transferring  water  artificially  by  the  primitive 
methods  of  the  natives  were  compared  with  the 
State  methods  of  irrigation.  Considerable  vitality 
was  evident,  students  occasionally  challenging  state- 
ments made  by  others  in  the  class,  a  rather  unusual 
thing  in  French  education.  The  professor  asked 
numerous  and  searching  questions.  A  note  was 
dictated  2  on  recent  developments  in  the  Deccan. 

Another  lesson  to  first  year  students  was  one  in 
map-reading  and  deduction  from  it,  the  region 
under  discussion  being  north-east  France.  The 
maps  were  those  in  the  Tableau  de  la  Geographic  de 
la  France  of  Professor  Vidal  de  la  Blache.  The 
lesson  was  of  considerable  training  value;  the 
observation  of  the  students  was  not  good,  and 
needed  many  stimulating  questions.  The  difference 
in  power  between  students  of  the  first  and  of  the 
second  year  was  apparent. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  the  local  geography  of 

1  By  Professor  Dupuy. 

2  It  is  noticeable  that  in  France  time  never  seems  to  be  saved  by  giving 
out  typed  or  duplicated  notes,  although  the  teaching  hours  per  week  are, 
if  anything,  fewer  than  in  English  secondary  education. 
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Paris   is   available  to  these  students  on  alternate 
Sunday  mornings. 

The  Training  for  Secondary  Women  Teachers  at 
Sevres 

In  this  college  the  students  are  preparing  to 
teach  the  higher  forms  in  the  lycees,  and  at  the 
Geography  same  time  to  pass  the  university  examina- 
at  slvres.  t}on  known  as  «  agrcgations  ".  The 
work  is  on  university  lines,  the  lecturers  coming  in 
from  Paris,  but  it  is  supplemented  by  that  of  a 
resident  staff.  I  was  able  to  be  present  at  several 
of  the  geography  lectures,  and  at  several  of  the 
students'  "  exercises  ".  One  of  the  former l  on  the 
Rhine  was  advanced  work  given  to  five  students  who 
were  nearing  their  final  examination.  The  most 
striking  feature  was  the  use  of  a  large  number  of 
maps,  many  of  them  pre-war  German  maps,  the 
property  of  the  Sorbonne. 

1 .  Drawings  of  the  curves  of  the  profiles  of  the  basin 

of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  were  shown. 

2.  A  physical  map  of  the  whole  basin. 

3.  A  map  of  Germany  (Vidal-Lablache). 

4.  An  interesting  chart  in  which  the  waterways  of 

north-western  Europe  were  reduced  to  regular 
and  straight  courses  to  show  the  proportion  of 
capacity  for  carrying  purposes. 

5.  Sketches  to  show  increase  and  decrease  in  volume 

of  the  Rhine,  where  and  when  it  is  greatest. 

6.  A  large-scale  map  of  the  Rhine  near  Strasbourg 

and  one  of  a  district  thinly  peopled,  compared. 

1  By  Professor  Demangeon. 
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7.  A  chart  showing  the  formation  of  Ox-bow  lakes 

between  Worms  and  Speyer. 

8.  A  map  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  islands  by 

deposition,  contrasted  with  another  showing  the 
Rhine  below  Bingen. 

9.  Maps  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  river  has 

changed  its  course  after  floods,  and  where  it  has 
had  to  be  strengthened  by  dykes. 

The  lesson,  which  lasted  fully  an  hour  and  a  half, 
was  intensely  interesting  and  distinctly  stiff  work, 
thorough  and  detailed,  the  smallness  of  the  class 
of  five  making  it  possible  to  discuss  the  maps  and 
pictures  freely.  The  illustrations  were  not  mounted, 
but  were  produced  as  the  lesson  proceeded,  and 
placed  on  the  students'  desks. 

With  examples  in  use  of  illustration  as  effectual 
as  this,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the  students 
make  little  attempt  to  apply  it  to  their  own  lessons 
in  schools. 

The  geography  room  at  Sevres  is  well  fitted  up 
with  lantern,  dark  blinds,  and  dark  lights.  Fittings, 
map  pulleys,  &c.,  all  work  easily  and  are  manipu- 
lated by  the  students,  who  also  work  the  lantern. 
A  map  rest  about  8  feet  high  holds  about  twenty 
maps  rolled  up,  each  on  a  pair  of  rests.  Two 
wooden  cases  hold  the  maps  of  the  Kaeppelin  and 
Vidal-Lablache  series  respectively.  A  cabinet  of 
lantern  slides,  a  card  index  of  the  geographical  books 
in  the  reference  library,  and  a  table  full  of  port- 
folios of  illustrations  complete  the  apparatus,  but 
no  pictures  or  local  maps  were  displayed. 
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Exercises  for  Agregations 

A  large  part  of  the  geography  time  at  Sevres  (and 
at  the  Sorbonne)  is  spent  in  what  are  known  as 
"  conferences  ",  in  which  the  oral  exercise  for  the 
examination  of  "  agregations  "  is  practised.  These 
conferences  give  a  good  deal  of  scope  for  tutorial 
work  on  the  part  of  the  professor,  and  are  said  to 
serve  two  purposes  at  once — the  preparation  for 
teaching  geography,  and  the  preparation  for  the 
oral  theme  which  the  student  will  be  called  upon  to 
develop  at  the  examination.  My  own  impression 
is  that,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  student  has  some 
practice  in  hearing  himself  address  others  and  in 
the  use  of  the  black-board,  they  contribute  more  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  former  end. 

The  exercise  is  prepared  on  a  subject  set,  and  is 
given  to  fellow  students.  Its  character  seems  to 
consist  in  testing  the  students'  power  to  amass, 
arrange,  and  develop  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  a  given  time,  to  be  reproduced  orally  in  a 
shorter  given  time;  this  to  be  followed  by  a  short 
criticism,  and  an  exhaustive  and  corrective  develop- 
ment of  the  same  theme  by  the  professor. 

It  was  explained  to  me  that,  if  a  student  could 
prepare  advanced  work  for  fellow  students,  he  could 
also  prepare  equally  well  on  simpler  lines  for  children, 
from  the  point  of  view,  apparently,  that  the  greater 
includes  the  less.  Even  granting  that  the  French 
have,  as  they  undoubtedly  have,  a  genius  for  se- 
lection, a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and  limita- 
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tions  of  a  child's  point  of  view  is  needed  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  contact  with  the  child's  mind; 
and  so  far  as  I  could  judge  by  the  way  in  which 
these  exercises  were  given,  they  would  be  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  a  help  as  a  training  for  teaching 
children.  In  themselves  they  are  a  valuable  exer- 
cise. They  offer  opportunities  for  careful  research 
work,  the  results  of  which  must  be  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  a  forty  minutes'  exposition.  They  give 
scope  for  selection  of  matter  and  choice  and  use  of 
illustration,  and  more  than  this,  they  give  oppor- 
tunities to  a  student  to  become  accustomed  to  ad- 
dressing others. 

Too  often  they  consist  in  a  rapid  development  of 
a  subject  for  people  who  readily  understand,  given 
without  question  or  interruption,  sometimes  almost 
without  looking  at  the  class,  and  with  an  airy  wave 
in  the  direction  of  an  illustration  but  no  effective 
explanation. 

In  many  ways  these  exercises  must  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  development  of  teaching  powers,  especially 
of  tutorial  teaching  powers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opportunity  is  given  to  the  professor  for  some 
very  useful  criticism,  which  is  invariably  good- 
humoured  and  frequently  humorous,  especially  as 
he  occasionally  discovers  weak  spots  in  the  students' 
knowledge  during  the  performance. 

Subjects  I  heard  developed — some  of  them  very 
well  developed,  too — were  as  follows: 
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At  Sevres 

1.  The  modification  of  river  beds  by  man. 

2.  Hydrography  in  calcareous  regions. 

3.  Cycles  of  erosion. 

At  Grenoble 

4.  The  basin  of  the  Yangtse-Kiang. 

At  the  Sorbonne 

5.  "  The  Alps  are  both  sociable  and  penetrable." 

6.  The  Limousin:    a  regional  study. 

A  list  of  the  subjects  given  for  preparation  to  the 
first  year  students  at  the  college  for  men,  Rue  d'Ulm, 
Paris,  may  prove  of  interest. 

France 

I.  Eight  subjects  on  physical  geography: 

1.  A  plain  country. 

2.  A  hill  country. 

3.  A  country  of  low  mountains. 

4.  A  country  of  high  mountains. 

5.  A  coast  type. 

6.  An  aspect  with  Atlantic  climate. 

7.  An  aspect  with  Mediterranean  climate. 

8.  A  great  or  a  small  river. 

II.  Ten  subjects  on  economic  geography: 

1-5.  Agricultural  life  in  the  north,  west,  east, 

south,  or  centre  of  France. 
6.  Agricultural  life  in  a  vineyard  district. 
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7.  A  pastoral  country. 

8.  A  mining  district. 

9.  A  port. 

10.  A  canal  or  navigable  river. 

III.  Eight  subjects  in  human  geography: 
A  study  of: 

1.  a  region  of  large  estates; 

2.  a  rural  district; 

3.  a  house  and  village; 

4.  a  town; 

5.  an   aspect   of  the   movement   of  population 

(migration,  emigration,  depopulation); 

6.  the  density  of  population; 

7.  the  regional  divisions  of  the  country; 

8.  the  conquest  to  economic  value  of  a  waste-land. 


(  D  216  ) 


CHAPTER    VIII 

Geography  in  the  French   Universities 

It  was  an  interesting  study  to  contrast  the  different 
methods  of  approaching  the  subject  of  geography 
which  were  apparent  in  the  two  universities,  the  one 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  other  the  university  of 
Grenoble;  the  former  closely  bound  up  with  acade- 
mic life,  the  latter  centring  round  the  activities  of 
the  Alpine  Club;  both  full  of  vitality  finding 
expression  in  different  ways. 

The  Sorbonne 

The  geographical  department  proper  at  the 
Sorbonne  consists  of  a  suite  of  rooms  along  one  side 
and  end  of  a  long  corridor,  and  comprises  a  con- 
ference and  reading  room,  a  large  map  room  for 
practical  work,  and  separate  rooms  for  the  staff. 
The  lectures  are  not  given  in  these  rooms,  but  in 
other  lecture  rooms  of  the  same  wing  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

The  conference  and  reading  room  is  fitted  with 
rows  of  table-desks  and  chairs  to  accommodate  about 

92 
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sixty  students,  although  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
so  many  need  to  use  it  at  once.  It  conference  and 
is  here  that  the  students'  exercises  Riding  Room, 
for  "  agregations  "  or  for  "  licence  "  take  place;  and 
an  hour  before  one  is  due,  a  student  is  usually  to 
be  found  busily  sketching  on  a  black-board  or  looking 
up  final  facts.  Reference  books  occupy  the 

Books 

whole  of  one  wall  and  a  part  of  another. 
They  include  a  large  number  of  works  in  French 
and    some    in    other    languages    (notably   English, 
German,  and   Italian),  but   not  so   many  modern 
publications  as  might  have  been  looked  for. 
The  geographical  magazines  are: 

Les  Annales  de  Geographic:    the  magazine  of  the 

Sorbonne. 
La    Geographic:    the   bulletin   of  the    Societe   de 

Geographic. 

Annuaire  de  la  Societe  Meteorologique . 
U  Anthropo logic . 
Recueil  des    Travaux  de   Vlnstitut   de    Geographic 

Alpine;    now  called  simply  La  Revue  Alpine. 

Of  foreign  magazines  I  found: 

1 .  The  English  Geographical  Journal, * 

2.  the  Italian  Memorie  Geografiche\ 

3.  the  German  Geographische  Zeitschrift  (to  1914), 
Peter mann's  Mitterlungen  (to  1914). 

The  books  are  arranged  on  open  shelves  so  that  the 

lThe  Geographical  Teacher  is  to  be  found  at  the  library  for  pedagogical 
works,  called  the  "  Mus^e  P6dagogique  ",  Rue  Gay-LussaQ. 
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students  have  easy  access  to  them,  and  there  is  a 
card  index. 

There  is  a  small  case  of  geological  specimens  at 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  various  plaster  relief 
models  of  land  forms  are  on  the  walls. 

The  map  room  is  full  of  treasures.  There  is  a 
Map-room  complete  set  of  the  Cartes  d'fitat-Major 
Apparatus.  Qf  France>  including,  so  far  as  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  recent  delightful  coloured  publication  of 
the  2O,oooe. 

In  addition,  there  are  numbers  of  large-scale 
maps  of  other  nations:  British  Ordnance,  American, 
Swiss,  German,  &c.  There  are  complete  sets  of 
the  maps  of  the  collections  Kaeppelin  and  Vidal- 
Lablache,  and  also  of  the  Oxford  wall  maps. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  possessions  is  a 
relief  model  of  France  in  sections,  made  by  the 
geographical  department  of  the  army.  It  is  a 
layer  model  with  exquisitely  fine  layers,  over 
which  is  pasted  the  actual  sheet  of  the  Carte  d'fitat- 
Major  from  which  it  is  made.  A  corresponding 
sheet  is  also  pasted  inside  the  lid  of  the  box.  This 
is  a  model  of  great  accuracy  and  beauty,  and  will 
certainly  be  an  asset  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 
Each  section  is  in  a  cardboard  box  about  20  by  1 6 
inches  in  area,  and  about  3  inches  deep,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  without  measurement.  I  gathered  that 
the  model  would  not  be  on  sale. 

Another  interesting  possession  is  the  set  of 
diagrams  and  maps  made  by  Professor  E.  de  Mar- 
tonne,  many  of  them  reproduced  to  illustrate  his 
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Treatise  on  Physical  Geography ,  which  is  now  so 
well  known. 

There  are  cases  of  illustrations,  cabinets  of 
original  photographs,  a  large  number  of  lantern 
slides  and  of  picture  post  cards. 

This  room  also  contains  the  geographical  library 
of  the  late  Professor  Vidal  de  la  Blache.  A  lady 
assistant  is  in  charge  here,  and  superintends  the 
issuing  of  maps,  charts,  books,  &c. 

A  surprising  fact  is  the  entire  absence  of  all 
instruments  for  meteorological  study.  The  students 
do  no  practical  work  in  this  connection  either  here 
or  at  Grenoble,  as  the  subject,  except  in  its  appli- 
cation, is  considered  as  a  science  outside  the  scope 
of  geography.  The  same  point  of  view  is  taken  in 
connection  with  land  measurement  and  survey,  in 
which  there  is  no  practical  work  either. 

The  lectures  on  geographical  subjects,  usually  of 
an  hour's  duration,  are  attended  by  men  and  women 
of  varying  ages,  a  remarkable  thing  being 
the  number   of  older  men  who   take   the 
courses.     An  atmosphere  of  serious  attention  pre- 
vails, and  the  work  is  evidently  much  appreciated. 

The  course  for  1920-1  consisted  of  a  weekly 
lecture  on  the  geography  of  the  Alps,  and  another 
on  climate  and  hydrography  by  Professor  E.  de 
Martonne,  a  lecture  by  Professor  Demangeon  on 
economic  geography,  another  by  Professor  L. 
Gallois  on  cartography,  and  one  by  Professor  A. 
Bernard  on  "  Questions  of  African  Geography  ". 

By  the  kindness  of  the  rector  and  of  the  lecturers 
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themselves  I  was  able  to  be  present  at  several  of 
these  lectures,  which  are  closed  to  all  but  matriculated 
students  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  I  much  appreciated 
the  privilege.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  about 
British  textile  industries  and  industrial  centres  from 
a  geographer  of  another  country.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  afterwards  that  Professor  Demangeon 
has  frequently  visited  England,  and  that  he  is 
writing  a  book  on  the  British  Isles. 

It  was  equally  interesting  to  see  the  sketches  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  books  of  Professor  de 
Martonne  drawn  rapidly  on  the  black-board  during 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  lecture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  one  enjoyed 
most  where  everything  was  so  clear  and  valuable, 
although,  of  course,  I  had  the  advantage  of  having 
covered  much  of  the  ground  previously  in  my  own 
tongue.  If  there  was  a  drawback,  it  lay  in  the  fact 
that,  with  eighty  to  ninety  students  in  the  room, 
the  windows  were  always  carefully  closed. 

In  addition  to  attendance  at  the  lectures,  the 
students'  students  preparing  for  "  agregations  "  or 
Exercises.  «  licence  "  gave  oral  expositions  on 
various  geographical  subjects,  but  these  have  been 
discussed  elsewhere.1 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  France  so  much  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  connection  between  geological  for- 
mation and  the  resulting  geographical  consequences, 
it  was  interesting  to  find  that  in  one  of  these  oral 
exercises  the  exposition  was  strongly  criticized  by 

1  See  p.  88. 
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Professor  Gallois  as  being  too  geological,  "  for," 
said  he,  "  geography  is  not  an  application  of  geology, 
and  a  geographical  subject  should  be  approached  in 
the  first  place  from  a  geographical  standpoint  ". 
He  then  warned  the  students  against  the  too  ex- 
clusive study  of  geological  articles  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  school  work. 

The  course  of  work  at  the  Sorbonne  includes  also 
exercises  in  map  study  and  the  making  of  diagrams, 
frequently  also  of  the  study  at  first  hand  of  some 
piece  of  research  work.  For  instance,  a  student  at 
some  distance  from  Paris  was  pursuing  an  investi- 
gation of  the  development  of  the  beetroot  industry 
in  his  own  locality. 

Once  a  year  a  fortnight's  excursion  is  made  from 
the  Sorbonne  to  study  the  geography  of  some  part 
of  France. 

The  University  of  Grenoble 

At  the  gate  of  the  French  Alps,  and  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  of  the  Alpine  Institute,  the 
geographical  department  at  Grenoble  is  typified 
by  geography  in  the  field  more  than  in  the  lecture 
room,  which  also  the  atmosphere  of  the  mountains 
seems  to  pervade. 

The  lectures  are  given  in  a  lecture  theatre,  but 
the  geographical  laboratory  consists  of  a  suite  of 
four  sunny  rooms  opening  out  of  each 

,  ,          r  .    .     °  r      ,  .  ,          The  Laboratory. 

other,  where  the  spirit  of   the  Alps 

seems  to  have  been  caught  and  imprisoned  by  a 
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geographical  magician  to  lure  the  student  to  moun- 
tain excursions.  These  involve  a  setting  forth  in 
the  grey  hours  of  the  morning,  for  a  day,  a  day 
and  a  night,  or  two  days  and  a  night,  to  wander 
round  crag  and  through  valley  to  read  geography 
at  first  hand. 

In  the  first  room  of  the  laboratory,  photographs, 
models,  and  maps  have  been  associated  to  explain 
the  geographical  facts  connected  with  the  Alps.  In 
one  corner  are  large  and  beautiful  photographs — 
wonderful  photographs  specially  taken  to  show  the 
different  kinds  of  passes  in  the  Alps  and  the  ways 
of  communication  through  them.  Beneath  these  is 
a  large  plaster  model  of  a  part  of  the  French  Alps 
showing  the  valleys  and  passes  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  map  corresponding  with  it  being  placed 
beside  it. 

In  another  corner  are  illustrated  the  different 
types  of  habitation  in  the  mountain  districts;  in 
another,  various  glaciers  and  special  aspects  of 
them;  in  yet  another,  the  different  aspects  of 
mountaineering . 

In  one  part  of  the  room  there  is  a  large  stand 
made  in  tiers  to  hold  picture  post  cards.  Here, 
carefully  sorted  into  groups  and  labelled  to  explain 
the  geographical  points  illustrated,  are  thousands  of 
post  cards  of  the  Alps,  and  others  illustrating  the 
landscape,  vegetation,  and  people  of  different  parts 
of  France.  It  is  a  good  example  of  what  careful 
accumulation  and  arrangement  will  do.  The  cards 
are  not  protected  by  a  glass  case,  but  are  accessible 
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to  any  student  who  has  a  few  minutes  to  spare. 

This  inspiring  room  is  a  centre  of  great  activity. 
Here  once  a  fortnight  an  informal  class  takes  place 
from  8  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  geography  Dlscussi0n 
staff  and  some  of  the  students  meet  to  Class- 
discuss  current  geographical  reviews  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  meeting  is  a  very  friendly  one,  members 
sitting  all  round  the  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  Students  and  lecturers  who  have  read 
articles  in  the  contemporary  reviews,  give  accounts 
of  them,  frequently  illustrating  by  black-board 
sketch  or  by  a  prepared  map. 

The  articles  discussed  on  the  evening  on  which 
I  was  able  to  be  present  were  as  follows: 

From  the  Geographical  Review,  1920: 

1.  "  Commercial  Routes  past  and  present  to  North- 
West  Canada  "  (Professor  Alcock). 

2.  "  The  Origin  of  Lake  Athabasca  "  (Professor 
Alcock). 

3.  "The  Driftwood  of  the  Mackenzie  "  (Professor 
Kindle). 

4.  "  The  Arrival  and  Departure  of  the  Ice  in  the 
Mackenzie  Basin,  and  its  Effects  on  Commerce  " 
(Professor  Kindle). 

From  the  Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  Ivi  (1920): 

5.  "  From   the   Persian   Gulf  to   the   Red   Sea  ", 
with  what  was  described  as  "  a  very  precious 
map  "  (H.  St.  J.  B.  Philby,  C.I.E.). 

These  discussions  seemed  to  be  much  appreciated 
and  enjoyed. 
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Beyond  the  main  room  of  the  laboratory  are  two 
rooms  for  practical  work,  where  various  maps  are 
available,  but  in  nothing  like  so  great  a  number  or 
variety  as  at  the  Sorbonne. 

One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  small  numbers 
of  students  and  constant  field  work  is  the  friendly 
atmosphere  which  obviously  pervades  the 
lecture  room.  With  fifteen  or  twenty  stu- 
dents, work  can  be  more  individual  than  with  an 
audience  of  eighty.  Questions  can  be  frequently 
asked  and  answered,  and  the  unwary  student  may 
find  himself  a  source  of  good-natured  merriment 
which  effectually  dispels  his  ignorance.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  geography  students  at  Gre- 
noble love  the  subject. 

Lectures  at  which  I  was  present  were: 

By  Professor  Blanchard: 

1.  Maritime  Climate;  the  method  being  chiefly  that 
of  comparison  of  statistics. 

2.  The  World's  Rainfall.    Oxford  wall  maps  were 
used,  the  rainfall  map  of  the  British  Isles  being 
used  as  the  basis  for  a  discussion  on  the  relation 
between  elevation  and  the  prevailing  winds. 

3.  Central  America. 

4.  The  Region  South  of  the  Paris  Basin. 

The  two  latter  subjects  were  treated  regionally: 
e.g.  when  discussing  relief,  means  of  communica- 
tion were  also  taken;  when  discussing  climate, 
the  vegetation,  and  some  facts  as  to  the  life  of 
man. 
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By  Monsieur  Blache:        ,  . 

5.  The   Effects   of   River-erosion;     a   morphology 
lecture,  freely  illustrated  by  black-board  sketches. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  things  in  connection 
with  the  geographical  lectures  is  the  way  in  which 
old  pupils  and  other  teachers  give  up  influence  of* 
their  Thursday  holiday  to  come  in  to  the  Acad6mie- 
anything  which  is  going  on.  It  is  quite  usual  also 
to  see  teachers  from  the  neighbouring  schools,  who 
may  have  a  free  period,  come  in  to  a  lecture  which 
may  be  at  a  convenient  time.  It  is  not  only  in  this 
way  but  by  a  direct  interest  taken  in  the  methods 
of  secondary  and  primary  schools  that  the  influence 
of  the  geography  department  is  being  felt  in  de- 
partements  as  far  removed  as  Drome  and  Ardeche, 
as  well  as  in  the  nearer  vicinity. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  the  old  students 
praise  the  work,  and  to  see  them  come  from  a  dis- 
tance the  night  before  to  join  in  an  Geographical 
excursion.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Excursion- 
interesting  parts  of  the  work  I  saw  at  Grenoble  was 
an  excursion  into  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Vercors 
to  see  the  effects  of  recent  glaciation. 

We  left  Grenoble  shortly  before  5  a.m.  by  train, 
and  after  a  short  climb  reached  the  opening  of  the 
valley  by  sunrise.1  We  were  able  to  trace  out 
clearly  the  moraines,  the  three  successive  terraces 
which  marked  the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  (farmers 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  slight  elevation  to  build 

1  February. 
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farmhouses  cr  bams  in  the.  shelter  below).  We 
were  able  to  see  clearly  the  hard  core  of  rock  which 
had  obstructed  the  passage  of  the  ice  for  a  time, 
later  forming  the  point  of  water  distribution  from 
which  the  post-glacial  lake  had  drained  off  in  three 
directions.  We  had  practical  proof  of  the  recent 
existence  of  the  lake,  in  a  marsh  which  we  crossed 
with  difficulty,  and  finally  we  emerged  on  to  a  road 
which  was  cut  through  the  terminal  moraine. 

An  interesting  point  was  the  discrepancy  between 
the  height  of  the  moraine  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
valley,  the  great  massif  of  the  Vercors  having 
sheltered  the  ice  for  a  much  longer  time  than  it  had 
been  able  to  continue  on  the  other  side. 

Incidentally  we  saw  interesting  examples  of  hill 
dwellings,  some  built  with  roofs  of  unequal  slope, 
that  on  the  exposed  side  being  very  steep  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  ground. 

The  temperature  most  of  the  day  was  mild  and 
warm,  but  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was 
intensely  hot.  Spring  flowers  were  in  full  bloom 
in  the  valleys;  and  heads  of  maize  suspended  be- 
neath the  eaves,  and  the  large  open  roofs  and 
framework  barns  for  the  drying  of  walnuts,  gave 
unmistakable  indication  of  a  warm  climate  in  spite 
of  the  elevation. 

I  have  taken  part  in  many  delightful  geographical 
excursions  in  England  and  Wales,  but  I  never  saw 
more  things  in  one  day  than  wTe  were  able  to  see  in 
this  French  mountain  valley.  On  the  whole  we 
walked  about  20  kilometres. 
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The  University  of  Strasbourg 

The  geography  department  of  the  university  of 
Strasbourg,  as  left  by  the  Germans,  when  it  was 
taken  over  in  1919  by  Professor  Baulig,  was  found 
by  him  to  be  most  inadequately  equipped.  An 
inventory  had  been  made  and  checked  by  the 
German  professors  before  they  withdrew  to  Ger- 
many, and  therefore  the  equipment,  as  stated  by 
them,  must  be  considered  to  represent  the  German 
geographical  section  at  Strasbourg. 

So  strongly  did  Professor   Baulig  feel  that  the 
equipment  was  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
he  published   a  short  account l  of  the    German 
department  as  he  found  it,  with  com-    E<*ulPment- 
ments  on  the  significance  of  the  disproportion. 

He  points  out  that  the  "  Geographisches  Semi- 
nar "  was  founded  by  the  Germans  in  1875  with  a 
view  to  symbolizing  their  victory  and  spreading  the 
influence  of  Germany  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  He 
therefore  finds  it  all  the  more  surprising  that  it  is 
so  poorly  equipped,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  for  ten  years  before  the  war  an  annual  sum  of 
1000  marks  had  been  granted  for  apparatus  besides 
several  special  grants. 

In  1918  the  department  consisted  of  three  small 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  what  had  been  the  Em- 
peror's palace,  rooms  not  very  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  neighbouring  philosophy  and  philo- 
logy classrooms,  the  total  area  of  the  three  rooms 

1  Le  "  Geographisches  Seminar  "  de  V  University  de  Strasbourg. 
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being  106  square  metres.  An  annexe  of  three 
small  rooms  in  the  dark  and  cold  sous-sol  had  been 
used  for  storing  an  ethnographic  and  mineral  col- 
lection and  some  books. 

In    discussing    the    various    materials    Professor 

Baulig  makes  some  rather  scathing  comments.     He 

gives  a  list  of  some  of  the  eighty  instru- 

Apparatus.  J 

ments  he  round  there,  but  states  that 
many  of  them,  such  as  the  plane  tables,  were  in- 
complete and  unusable  in  the  field.  He  criticizes 
strongly  the  absence  of  certain  instruments  which 
he  considers  indispensable  both  for  demonstrations 
and  for  practical  work,  for  example,  altitude  baro- 
meters, photographic  apparatus  with  accessories, 
a  self-registering  barometer,  a  hygrometer,  &c. 

This  criticism  would  seem  to  be  just  if  it  were 
not  that  instruments  used  in  meteorology  or  in  land 
survey  do  not  seem  to  be  a  strong  feature  in  the 
geographical  departments  of  the  French  universities. 
If  they  do  exist,  they  are  not  in  evidence,  and  in- 
quiries for  them  usually  elicited  the  fact  that  practical 
work  of  that  kind  is  not  strictly  geographical  work, 
and  is  not  undertaken  by  the  departments. 

The  library  certainly  deserves  adverse  criticism, 

for  out  of  2000  volumes  many  of  the  books  are 

of   small  account,  a  great  many  being  in 

sciences   which   are   related   to   geography, 

whereas   the  truly  geographical   books  are  almost 

exclusively  German,  the  works  of  great  geographers 

of  other  nations  being  almost  entirely  absent. 

Of  books   on  the   British   Isles,  says  Professor 
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Baulig,  there  are  none,  not  even  Britain  and  the 
British  Seas.  On  North  America  only  the  works 
of  writers  of  German  origin  are  represented,  nothing 
of  Russell,  Bowman,  or  Davis.  Of  French  works 
de  Lapparent  exists  in  the  first  edition  only,  de 
Martonne  in  the  second  edition  only,  the  work  of 
Reclus  is  there,  and  one  book  more — that  by  O. 
Barre,  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Soil  of  France. 
Vidal  de  la  Blache  is  not  represented,  nor  are  any 
of  his  pupils. 

The  reviews  show  the  same  ignoring  of  inter- 
national   interest    and    work.     Fourteen    German 
reviews  exist  in  completeness,  and  others 
partially   so,   whereas   of   foreign    reviews, 
there   are   the   English    Geographical  Journal,   the 
French  Annales  de  Geographic,  since  1914  only,  and 
two  American  reviews,  which,  however,  ceased  to 
be  taken  twenty  years  ago. 

Of  maps,   apparently,   a   better   stock   was   left 
behind,  for  out  of  a  hundred  wall  maps  fifty  are 
thought  to  be  still  of  use,  but  Professor  Baulig 
comments  on  the  absence  of  any  of  the  Oxford 
wall  maps,  which  he  considers  are  unequalled  as 
yet  for  climatic  and  vegetation  regions.     The  only 
map  of  France  besides  a  geological  one  was  an  out- 
of-date  map  by  Erhard  (1874). 

In  large-scale  maps  Germany  is  represented  by  a 
complete  set  of  the  500,000°  of  Vogel,  both  in 
topographical  and  geological  series,  about  half  the 
200,000%  and  assorted  sheets  of  other  scales.  Of 
Switzerland  the  "  Siegfried  "  series  were  complete 
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in  the  25,oooe  and  the  500,000°  scales.  The  rest 
of  the  world  was  represented  by  a  few  rare  sheets, 
and  by  some  old  curiosities  of  the  collection,  to- 
gether with  some  good  German  and  American  marine 
charts. 

There  were  rather  more  than  2000  lantern  slides, 

only  forty  of  which,  however,  were  of  local  interest. 

Those  which  I  saw  certainly  seemed  to  be  of 

very  small  geographical  value,  a  large  number 

of  them  being  merely  of  buildings  and  streets  of 

towns.      There  were  a  number    of   photographic 

prints. 

The  collection  of  greatest  value  is  the  geological 
section,  which  contains  between  2000  and  3000 
Geological  specimens  including  many  fossils,  ar- 
specimens.  ranged  m  or(jer  of  age  it  js  charac- 
teristic of  the  French  view  of  geography  that  they 
have  had  these  moved  to  the  science  section  of  the 
university. 

An  ethnographical  collection  of  370  objects 
illustrates  life  in  Oceania  and  in  certain  parts  of 
Africa.  This  has  been  retained  in  the  geography 
department. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Professor  Baulig  comes 
at  the  end  of  his  short  account  are  perhaps  the  most 
French  interesting  points  in  it  to  the  foreign 
criticism.  reader,  for  they  reveal  rather  clearly  the 
French  point  of  view  as  to  what  constitutes 
geography,  and  where  the  subject  as  taught  at 
Strasbourg  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French, 
failed. 
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"  It  appears  evident,  first,"  he  says,  "  that  geo- 
graphy such  as  was  taught  at  Strasbourg  had  not 
known  how  to  free  itself  from  the  servitude  of  the 
allied  sciences,  and  that  it  had  not  taken  any  precise 
consciousness  of  its  proper  object,  which  is  (need 
it  be  said  again  after  others  of  greater  authority  have 
said  it?)  the  reasoned  description  of  the  concrete 
wholes  as  they  present  themselves  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth." 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  at  Strasbourg  geo- 
graphy had  remained  a  science  of  books  "  impreg- 
nated with  philological-historical  habits  of  thought  ". 

While  he  considers  that  the  interpretation  of 
maps  was  neglected,  its  place  was  taken  by  "  plans 
of  the  '  Seminar  ',  beautifully  designed,  on  fine 
paper,  in  Chinese  ink  and  colour-wash  ",  "  enlarge- 
ments and  reduction  of  maps  (but  always  of  copies) 
with  blue  sea  and  brown  mountains;  notably  an 
unforgettable  atoll  in  azure,  emerald,  and  brown  ", 
and  a  certain  map  of  Mexico,  "  in  ten  examples 
which  might  have  been  the  pride  of  a  fourth-form 
classroom"  —  "excellent  exercises,  no  doubt," 
says  Professor  Baulig,  "  for  an  architect's  apprentice, 
and  a  pleasant  distraction  for  rainy  holidays!"  He 
concludes  by  wondering  whether  Ritter  would 
recognize  in  these  things  the  fruits  of  his  teaching.1 

But  what  Professor  Baulig  finds  the  most  astonish- 
ing and  regrettable  thing  in  the  Strasbourg  geo- 
graphical section  is  the  self-admiration,  and  the 

1  Perhaps  it  is  this  point  of  view  which  explains  the  absence  of  certain  kinds 
of  map  exercises  in  the  French  schools, 

(  D  216  )  8 
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systematic  disdain  of  the  work  of  other  nations, 

which  the  collection  of  books  in  the  library  revealed. 

In  time  he  hopes  to  remedy  the  one-sided  nature 

of  this  collection  of  books,  but  his  great  aim  in 

regard  to  the  equipment  of  the  de- 
French  Hopes. 

partment  is   to   acquire   gradually   as 

complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  the  detailed 
maps  of  all  the  countries  which  have  been  surveyed, 
to  make  Strasbourg,  in  fact,  famous  for  its  collection 
of  maps,  as  formerly  universities  were  famous  for 
their  collections  of  old  manuscripts. 


CHAPTER    IX 

A  Comparison  between  the  Educational 
Systems  of  France  and  England,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Geography 

Reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  this 
report  to  the  differences  between  these  two  edu- 
cational systems,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  as  unlike 
each  other  as  the  national  temperaments  are  unlike. 
It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  discuss  them  in  con- 
clusion. 

Though  each  system  has  features  which  the  other 
nation  could  study  with  advantage,  probably  neither 
system  would  succeed  as  a  whole 

.          ,  Characteristic 

in  the  other  country,  for  the  ten-     Tendencies  of  the 

i          .  r       ,  ,  Two  Peoples. 

dencies    or    the    two    peoples    are 
divergent;    the  French  tendency  is  towards  cen- 
tralization,   the    British    towards    localization    and 
individualism. 

To  the  quick-natured,  impulsive  Frenchman, 
concentrating  on  his  point  of  view  and  imagining 
a  situation  before  it  arises,  with  a  tendency  to  reduce 
everything  to  system,  and  to  organize  down  to  the 
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last  detail,  the  Englishman,  on  the  surface  at  least, 
must  seem  the  personification  of  desultoriness. 

In  applying  in  any  sense  the  word  desultory  to 
English  education,  I  do  so,  not  as  a  reactionary  in 
favour  of  a  return  to  the  trammels  of  an  educational 
code  from  which  we  have  with  many  struggles  freed 
ourselves,  but  for  want  of  a  better  word  to  charac- 
terize the  differences  between  our  loosely-connected 
whole  and  the  French  closely-organized  system. 

The  danger  of  desultoriness  is  that  it  may  at  any 
time  develop  into  a  chaos,  for  it  shelters  and  en- 
courages extremists  of  all  kinds;  its  safeguards  are 
commonsense  and  co-operation. 

The  danger  of  organization  is  that  it  frequently 
results  in  over-control;  it  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
official.  It  tends  to  become  a  complicated  frame- 
work of  system  in  which  the  spontaneity  that  is 
necessary  to  progress  can  exist  only  with  difficulty. 
The  genius  of  organization  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
restraint  in  the  executive. 

To  what  extent  do  these  tendencies  appear  in 

English  and  in  French  education?     The  latter  is 

organized  throughout — not  merely  in 

French  System.  .f  t       r 

expenditure,  buildings,  length  or  terms, 
but  in  curricula,  schemes  of  work,  allocation  of  time 
to  subjects,  examinations,  appointment  and  distri- 
bution of  teaching  staff;  and  this  is  true  of  all 
grades  of  schools.  Little,  if  anything,  is  left  to  the 
initiative  of  the  head,  who  is  the  only  one  who  feels 
the  pulse  of  the  school;  little,  if  anything,  is  left 
to  the  powers  of  the  specialist,  whose  individual 
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genius  under  the  limitations  of  official  programme 
and  examination  becomes  discouraged,  and  finally 
quiescent. 

What  is  the  general  result  of  the  system?  A  uni- 
formly good  standard  of  knowledge  is  reached  over 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  necessarily  superficial  in 
the  earlier  stages  and  regardless  of  individual  capa- 
city, but  a  good  working  knowledge — a  result 
achieved  by  clear  instruction,  hard  work  under 
pressure  of  examination  and  of  parental  co-opera- 
tion, long  hours,  insufficient  recreation,  and  a 
minimum  of  home  life. 

And  in  England?  We  have  departmental  organiza- 
tion, but  no  system.  We  have  commissions  of  inquiry 
and  advisory  committees.  We  have 

11  1  11  r  English 

circular  letters  and  pamphlets  of  sue-   co-operation 

*.      .  and  Catholicity. 

gestions.  We  have  associations,  spon- 
taneously originated,  to  enable  us  to  understand 
each  other's  point  of  view  and  to  reach  a  common 
aim  in  essentials,  in  this  way  avoiding  the  greater 
dangers  of  our  own  desultoriness.  Our  deficiencies 
loom  large  in  criticism,  and  the  world  is  thus  kept 
more  aware  of  them  than  of  our  progress. 

Considerable  power  is  vested  in  the  teachers  of 
all  grades,  but  especially  in  secondary  education. 
Careful  appointments  are  made,  and  the  rest  is 
a  matter  of  trust.  Specialists,  within  reason,  are 
at  liberty  to  be  original.  Freedom  in  regard  to 
curricula,  time-table,  appointment  of  staff,  &c.,  are 
the  prerogative  of  the  Head,  and  inspectors,  gover- 
nors, and  committees  are  usually  prepared  to  accept 
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any  reasonable  solution  or  suggestion.  We  experi- 
ment freely.  No  new  point  of  view  in  school 
psychology,  no  new  method,  no  new  conception 
of  school  government  but  will  find  a  group  of 
disciples  somewhere.  There  is  an  outpouring  of 
educational  literature  revealing  widely  differing 
points  of  view  and  practice,  all  existent  in  concrete 
form  somewhere  in  the  loosely  connected  whole. 
There  is  a  mental  atmosphere,  in  fact,  which,  apart 
from  the  sound  commonsense  of  the  majority  and 
the  practical  needs  of  the  children,  would  be  very 
bewildering. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  educational  freedom? 
A  standard  of  knowledge?  We  have  none.  Some 
of  our  public  examinations  have  come  to  connote 
certain  things,  but  they  themselves  are  unstable. 
There  is  a  list  of  them,  any  one  of  which  will  admit 
as  entrance  to  most  avocations.  Apart  from  that  of 
public  examinations,  every  school  has  a  different 
standard.  There  is  a  school-leaving  examination, 
but  not  all  schools  take  it.  Every  school  has  its 
particular  line  of  excellence  or  specialization,  and 
not  only  that  but  almost  every  child  in  it  may 
have  been  developed  according  to  its  special 
capacity — or  at  least  that  has  been  the  honest 
ideal. 

Hence,  far  from  obtaining  a  uniform  standard  of 
knowledge  over  a  uniform  range  of  subjects,  almost 
every  child  is  its  own  standard  and  has  its  own 
range  of  subjects.  Thus  judgment  as  to  the  result 
of  the  education  depends  often  upon  what  is  looked 
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for,  and  may  be  scathing  or  appreciative  accord- 
ingly. Failing  a  uniform  standard  to  hide  under, 
the  weaker  subjects  and  the  weaker  intellects  loom 
large  in  the  public  eye,  while  excellence  in  unlooked- 
for  directions  is  passed  by.  Critics  often  judge  by 
the  excellence  of  their  own  day,  and  do  not  always 
grasp  the  significance  or  gauge  the  progress  involved 
in  new  developments. 

Thus  while  French  education  aims  at  the  educa- 
tion of  the  nation  up  to  a  uniform  standard,  and 
chiefly  upon  academic  lines,  English  comparison 
education  aims  at  the  all-round  de-  of  Results- 
velopment  of  the  individual,  with  more  thorough 
training  along  any  particular  line  for  which  special 
aptitude  is  shown.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  the 
unifying  principle  which  underlies  the  varied  ex- 
periments and  systems  which  are  to  be  found. 

But  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  specialization  at  the  expense  of  the  Educational 
general  knowledge.  Dangers. 

Just  as  there  are  dangers  in  an  educational  system 
which  underestimates  the  value  of  physical  develop- 
ment, the  moral  value  of  organized  Too  Much 
games,  and  the  mental  value  of  manual  sPecialization- 
training,  so  there  may  be  dangers  to  a  nation  in 
paying  too  great  attention  to  the  apparent  capacity 
of  the  individual  as  a  basis  for  his  education.  Dis- 
taste for  a  subject  and  real  laziness  sometimes 
masquerade  under  a  lack  of  capacity,  and  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  latter,  if  real,  justifies 
neglect  of  the  subject,  needs  consideration.  A 
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faculty  less  than  normal  becomes  less  still  when 
not  exercised.  As  it  is,  and  by  reason  of  the  com- 
plications of  modern  life,  we  are  becoming  a  nation 
of  specialists.  Ought  this  tendency  to  be  allowed 
to  invade  education,  at  any  rate  before  its  later 
stages?  Parents  and  teachers  are  often  found  in 
co-operation  with  the  child  who  desires  to  drop 
a  weak  subject  at  quite  an  early  age,  because  it 
takes  so  long  that  the  rest  of  the  work  cannot  be 
got  in.  The  practice  of  allowing  subjects  which 
have  not  been  chosen  for  an  examination  to  be 
discontinued  increases  this  difficulty,  and  there  is 
no  subject  in  the  curriculum  which  suffers  so  much 
from  this  practice  as  geography. 

Modern  geography  fascinates  children,  and  they 
have  no  real  wish  to  discontinue  it,  yet  it  is  almost 
Discontinuance  always  the  subject  sacrificed.  The 
probawycts:  child's  time  -  table  is  overcrowded; 
Geography.  games,  essential  at  their  least  valua- 
tion as  a  corrective,  take  up  time  and  energy; 
parents  begin  to  complain  of  late  hours  and  over- 
pressure. Something  must  be  sacrificed. 

Mathematics  or  a  science  is  compulsory  in  ex- 
aminations, English  and  a  foreign  language  equally 
so.  Latin  may  be  compulsory  if  a  degree  is  hoped 
for  later.  There  remains  usually  the  choice  between 
history  and  geography.  For  the  cleverer  child, 
perhaps,  there  is  the  chance  of  a  history  scholarship 
later  on,  and  so  geography  is  dropped.  The 
mediocre  child  has  more  chance  of  passing  an 
examination  in  a  limited  period  of  history  than  in 
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modern  geography,  which  is  a  difficult  subject,  and 
so  geography  is  dropped. 

Hence  at  the  age  when,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
intelligent  citizenship,  the  study  is  most  vital,  the 
subject  drops  out  of  the  pupil's  Evils  of  this 
reckoning  altogether,  and  a  very  ele-  to  the  Nation- 
mentary  knowledge  is  all  he  ever  has.  The  granting 
of  a  degree  in  geography  should  do  something  to 
remedy  this,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  students 
enter  for  it,  and  until  geography  remains,  as  it  does 
in  France,  an  essential  part  of  a  pupil's  curriculum 
to  the  end  of  school  life,  the  citizenship  of  the 
nation,  its  comprehension  of  the  effects  of  foreign 
conditions  upon  English  industry  and  finance,  must 
suffer.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  this  should  not 
be  recognized,  yet  the  shortsightedness  is  itself  the 
result  of  the  nation's  lack  of  geographical  know- 
ledge. 

Even  now  some  secondary  schools  do  not  trouble 
to  have  a  specialist  in  geography,  but  consider  it 
sufficient  if  it  can  be  taught  as  a  subsidiary  subject 
by  someone  who  has  given  no  special  attention 
to  it. 

That  the  standard  of  knowledge  is  high  in  France 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
the  aim  of  the  educational  system,  in  practice  if  not 
in  theory.  The  French  child  gains  many  hours  a 
week  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  are 
used  up  by  the  English  child  in  other  activities. 
Similarly,  knowledge  can  be  acquired  more  quickly 
as  the  result  of  exposition  by  the  teacher  and  repro- 
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duction  by  the  children,  than  by  our  own  prac- 
tical methods,  in  which  the  child 

Possible  . 

over-emphasis  of     becomes  his  own  teacher.     In  the 

Practical  Methods. 

latter  case,  the  rate  of  progress  must 
be  slower  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  corre- 
spondingly less,  though  the  training  value  of  the 
work  is  much  greater. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  weaknesses  arising  out 
of  the  constant  use  of  these  practical  methods  which 

are  beginning  to  be  apparent,  and 

Resulting:  ,  •    ,  . 

Dependence  which    need    corrective    measures. 

on  the  Concrete.         •»  «•      ,  1-11 

Modern  children,  accustomed  to 
every  device  for  making  lessons  interesting,  accus- 
tomed always  to  concrete  aid  in  working  a  thing 
out,  to  experiment,  and  to  interesting  forms  of 
reproductive  work,  find  abstract  thought  very  diffi- 
cult. As  educated  people,  the  French  excel  most 
of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  power  of  abstract  thought. 
So  afraid  are  the  teachers  of  disturbing  the  line  of 
thought  or  of  sending  it  off  at  a  tangent  that  they 
abstain  from  the  use  of  the  concrete  illustration 
they  wish  to  use,  until  the  line  of  thought  has  been 
followed  out.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing  more 
pleasing  in  the  lessons  which  I  heard  in  France  than 
the  concentration  shown  by  the  pupils  and  the 
sustained  effort  of  which  they  seemed  capable. 

Difficulty  of  concentration,  except  under  the 
stimulus  of  ever- changing  interest,  and  inability  for 
inability  to  sustained  mental  effort,  are  two  of  the 
concentrate.  greatest  difficulties  which  need  to  be 
overcome  in  English  education  to-day.  Many 
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things  conduce  to  make  both  less  easy:  short  lessons 
necessitated  by  full  time-tables  and  inadequate 
accommodation;  the  tense  excitement  of  games' 
matches,  good  in  other  ways,  but  a  disturbing 
element  in  this  respect;  too  much  excitement  per- 
mitted in  term-time  out  of  school,  such  as  taking 
part  in  local  entertainments,  frequent  visits  to  the 
theatre  and  to  the  cinema,  as  a  mere  pastime. 
Effort  to  understand  is  thus  a  minimum,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  cinema  even  interesting  lessons 
are  somewhat  dull,  and  those  requiring  any  " grind" 
are  the  despair  of  the  teacher  and  the  bugbear  of  the 
child. 

Can  anything  in  life  which  is  really  worth  while 
be  done  without  a  certain  amount  of  grind?  It 
need  not  necessarily  be  unintelligent  Lack  of  Effort 
grind,  but  the  inevitability,  and  even  in  Difflculties- 
the  moral  value  of  a  certain  amount  of  it,  are  facts 
which  some  educationalists  have  lost  sight  of  in 
their  efforts  to  offer  a  ready-made  road,  when  the 
only  safety  lies  in  the  pupil  making  it.  In  revolting, 
and  rightly  so,  from  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
learning  by  rote,  it  will  be  equally  bad  if  we  go  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  by  encouraging  children  to 
look  only  for  pleasant  ways  of  learning,  encourage 
them  also  to  avoid  difficulties  which  ought  to  be 
overcome.  School  life  is  surely  the  best  time  for 
children  to  begin  to  learn  to  take  the  grind  in  work, 
as  they  take  the  fag  for  games,  in  a  good  spirit,  as 
an  honest  part  of  the  whole,  neither  to  be  avoided 
nor  grumbled  at.  Is  it  fair  to  leave  them  to  learn 
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this  lesson  from  the  bufferings  of  life;  or,  worse 
still,  by  not  learning  it  at  all,  through  their  ineffi- 
ciency to  throw  burdens  on  other  people  in  every- 
thing with  which  they  are  connected? 

The  almost  painful  concentration  shown  by 
French  pupils  in  lessons,  whether  interesting  or  not, 
Earnestness  of  the  sustained  effort  shown  in  the 

French  Children.        way    they    had    ^mt    the}r    home_ 

work  tasks,  and  their  keenness  to  make  progress  in 
their  work  in  order  that  they  might  get  on  in  life, 
gave  much  food  for  thought.  School  life  in  France 
is  a  very  serious  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  one  missed  the  freshness 
and  spontaneous  interest  of  the  little  English  child, 
spontaneity  of  the  keen  initiative  of  the  older  pupil, 
English  children.  and  fae  originality  of  the  home- 
work! Surely  it  is  possible  to  keep  these  things, 
and  yet,  by  not  being  afraid  to  recover  what  is  being 
lost  that  was  good  in  the  old,  to  strengthen  what  are 
likely  to  become  serious  weaknesses  in  the  new. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  seen  a  thing  and  been 

interested  in  it,  or  even  to  have  done  it,  in  order  to 

make  of  it  a  permanent  possession. 

Need  for  more  .  i  •    i       i  •  i 

Assimilation  in        It  is  necessary  to  think  about  it  and 

English  Education.  .          .      «        ,  .          <, 

to  give  it  back  again  through  the 
medium  of  one's  own  capacity.  But  this  is  the  part 
which  children  find  most  irksome  and  most  difficult, 
and  that  is  why  the  work  of  the  child  produced  at 
home  or  in  examination  is  often  so  disappointing,  and 
fails  to  represent  the  value  of  the  teaching  he  is  really 
having.  It  is  not  that  the  pupils  have  not  been  well 
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taught,  but  that  they  have  not  well  assimilated,  and, 
what  is  more,  some  of  them  have  no  intention  of 
making  the  effort  to  assimilate,  but  will  even  take 
more  pains  to  avoid  it  than  they  need  have  taken 
to  do  it.  After  things  have  been  made  as  interesting 
as  possible,  and  good  devices  have  been  used  for 
letting  the  children  find  out  for  themselves,  if 
education  is  to  be  effective,  and  the  energy  already 
expended  is  to  be  turned  to  account,  a  certain  amount 
of  essential  matter  should  be  insisted  on  as  per- 
manent knowledge  after  each  lesson,  not  left  as 
something  which  has  been  of  keen  interest  in 
passing,  but  which  afterwards  fades  into  a  vague 
memory  or  is  lost  altogether. 

In  what  way  then  do  the  French  gain  ground 
in    comparison    with    the    English    in    reaching    a 
high  standard  of  geographical  know- 
ledge?  In  Geo*™^- 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  decided  in  their 
own  minds  as  to  what  to  include  in  lessons  in  the 
subject.  As  they  themselves  would  French  Llmltation 
put  it,  they  have  liberated  geo-  of  the  Subject- 
graphy  from  any  slavery  to  allied  sciences.  Hence, 
they  might  let  children  make  temperature  graphs 
in  a  mathematics  lesson,  but  they  would  not  do  it 
in  a  geography  lesson,  although  the  teacher  might 
use  them  as  illustrations.  They  would  not  let 
children  make  models  in  geography  lessons,  al- 
though they  might  in  design.  Much  that  we  should 
include  in  the  geography  classes  appears  in  the 
French  syllabus  under  that  dreadful  classification 
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"  Lessons  on  Things  ",  for  example,  "  coral  and  its 
formation  ".  The  French  would  not  spare  time 
for  actual  work  with  the  plane  table,  although  they 
would  point  out  the  connection  between  the  plane- 
table  sketch  and  the  map,  but  cartography  is  not 
geography.  They  would  not  take  time  from  geo- 
graphy lessons  for  observing  and  recording  the 
indications  of  barometer  and  rain-gauge,  although 
they  would  discuss  and  apply  statistics  of  the  me- 
teorological stations,  for  neither  is  geography 
meteorology. 

In  this  way  the  French  are  more  strictly  logical 
in  their  limitation  of  the  subject  than  the  English 
English  are-  I*  is  a  difference  of  interpre- 


Practical  Work. 


that  from  the  French  point  of  view  the  English  lose 
time  in  many  ways  by  their  practical  exercises.  It 
explains  also  to  some  extent  the  difficulty  we  find 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal. There  is  need,  perhaps,  at  least  to  choose 
practical  exercises  carefully,  avoiding  repetition  or 
elaborate  artistic  effect,  so  that  time  which  is  needed 
for  wider  reading,  is  not  spent  in  unnecessary  practi- 
cal work.  In  those  schools  where  freedom  of  study 
is  now  being  tried,  it  will  be  specially  necessary  to 
direct  the  energies  into  useful  channels,  and  to 
prevent  over-elaboration.  So  far  as  can  be  judged, 
one  drawback  of  the  tutorial  study  system  will  be 
the  production  of  too  much  written  work  of  doubtful 
value  and  the  dissipation  of  much  energy. 
Another  factor  which  enables  the  French  teacher  to 
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press  forward  rapidly  along  the  lines  of  his  syllabus, 
is  the  natural  receptivity  of  the  French  Extent  of  Inci. 
children,  as  compared  with  the  ques-  dental  Teachins- 
tioning  attitude  of  mind  of  the  English,  for  whereas 
the  English  child  will  follow  up  insistently  some  point 
in  what  the  French  would  call  an  allied  science,  the 
French  child  would  not  ask  for  an  explanation,  even 
if  he  wondered.  Yet,  if  the  child  asks,  it  is  the 
psychological  moment  to  follow  up  the  point,  and 
incidental  teaching  is  often  of  more  value  than  the 
main  line  of  the  lesson,  because  it  arises  out  of  the 
child's  desire  for  knowledge.  The  difficulty,  of 
course,  is  to  know  when  to  stop  and  when  to  refuse 
to  be  side-tracked.  In  any  case,  the  result  is  to 
add  to  that  portion  of  the  syllabus  which  will  not 
be  covered  in  the  year. 

Another  strong  feature  of  the  French  system  is 
the  continuity  of  work  which  the  use  of  an  official 
programme  ensures.  Perhaps  this 

*.  French  Continuity. 

is  the  strongest  point  in  its  favour. 
There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
which  can  be  counted  on  at  any  stage  as  the  pos- 
session of  a  child  at  that  stage,  whereas  with  a 
constantly  changing  syllabus,  which  is  not  always 
completed,  there  exists  the  danger 

r  .  r  -  ;T\          English  Freedom. 

or  scrappmess  or  knowledge,  which 
is  detailed  in  some  sections  and  neglected  in  others, 
good  in  its  training  value,  but  as  a  whole  incom- 
plete, and — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 
citizen's  needs — possibly  less  satisfactory  than  a 
more  superficial  but  more  comprehensive  whole. 
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If  a  child  in  England  remains  in  the  same 
secondary  school  from  eight  to  eighteen,  and  has 
Resulting  the  same  geography  specialist,  or  at  least 
Difficulties.  tjie  same  geography  syllabus  throughout, 
the  standard  of  knowledge  would  be  quite  as  high 
as  that  of  the  French  child,  and  the  training  would 
have  been  better.  On  the  contrary,  however,  this 
is  a  rare  case.  Children  are  passing  by  scholarships 
or  fees  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary 
schools,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  regulate  the  age 
of  entrance,  at  all  ages.  In  addition,  population 
itself  is  mobile  and  increasingly  so.  Hence,  chil- 
dren pass  at  all  ages  from  one  school  to  another, 
and  they  have  all  been  working  on  a  different  geo- 
graphy syllabus.  Changes  of  specialist  again  fre- 
quently result  in  changes  of  syllabus. 

Is  it  surprising  that  with  such  a  leakage  much  of 
our  good  work  is  ineffective?  There  have  been 
cases  where  a  child,  through  changes  in  schools,  has 
finally  left  without  ever  having  studied  the  British 
Isles.  There  are  others  where  for  the  same  reason 
the  child  has  done  little  else  but  the  British  Isles. 
Moreover,  when  a  child  comes  from  another  school, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  what  previous  knowledge 
to  count  on,  in  order  to  build  on  it.  The  only  guide 
is  the  child's  vague  statement  of  what  he  thinks  he 
has  done. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this?  Not  the  stultifying 
effect  of  official  programmes,  surely! 

Possible  Remedy.       _,  .,  / 

But   it  would  always  be  possible, 
if  we  were  so  disposed,  to  let  a  pupil  carry  with 
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him  to  a  change  of  school  a  record  signed  by  the 
geography  specialist  of  what  ground  had  been 
covered.  It  might  then  be  possible  to  regulate  the 
pupil's  work — to  give  study  in  the  parts  omitted 
during  the  time  that  the  class  is  covering  ground 
already  covered  by  the  pupil.  This  means  careful 
organization  by  the  specialist,  but  it  is  often  done 
in  mathematics  and  languages,  and,  if  done  in 
geography,  it  would  help  to  prevent  the  scrappiness 
and  one-sidedness  which  will  in  time  lead  to  a 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  knowledge  in  the  nation. 
By  the  time  a  French  pupil  leaves  the  secondary 
school  he  has  a  sound  knowledge  of 

i         .       .    i  r   •      i  11  r       Interest  of 

general  principles,  a  fair  knowledge  of     French  Public 

f  1  j  u    1  1  I    j  in  Geography. 

the  world  as  a  whole,  some  knowledge 

of  each  continent  and  its  main  countries,  and  a 

thorough  knowledge  of  France  and  her  colonies. 

On  the  whole,  more  general  interest  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  French  public  in  geographical  matters 
than  by  the  English  public.  Newspapers,  even  the 
cheaper  ones,  have  a  geographical  bias,  and  are 
frequently  illustrated  by  maps.  In  France  the 
display  of  a  map  in  a  shop  window  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  passer-by.  Maps,  too,  find 
a  ready  sale  in  France,  and  the  ordnance  maps  are 
cheap.  The  French  citizen  takes  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  world,  and  not  only  knows  a  good 
deal  about  it,  but  watches  its  tendencies. 

There  could  never  be  complaints  from  a  French 
parent  that  a  child  knew  nothing  about  its  own 
country,  whereas  this  is  possible  in  England. 

(D216)  9 
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Cases  may  arise  through  changing  schools,  or  as 
the  result  of  placing  the  study  too  early  or  too  late 
in  the  syllabus.  In  the  former  case  the  knowledge 
is  insufficient;  in  the  latter  the  child  probably  leaves 
school  before  this  stage  is  reached. 

A  certain  amount  of  progress  in  knowledge  of 

geographical  principles  must  have  been  made  before 

a  good  study  of  the  British  Isles  can 

Age  at  which  ,  J 

to  study  the       be  undertaken.     In  my  own  opinion, 

Home  Country.     .....,,  ,r    . 

it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  it  in  a 
secondary  school  until  the  pupil  has  reached  the 
upper  fourth  or  lower  fifth  form,  when  a  study  at 
once  comprehensive  and  detailed  may  be  made  with 
some  hope  of  its  being  of  permanent  value.  If  it 
is  taken  earlier  than  this,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is 
not  sufficiently  developed  in  comprehending  the 
significance  of  geographical  facts,  and  the  result  is 
the  inadequate  knowledge  which  calls  forth  criticism. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inadvisable  to  postpone  all 
teaching  on  the  British  Isles  until  this  stage  is 
reached.  The  solution  is  either  to  make  an  ele- 
mentary study  at  an  earlier  stage  and  a  regional 
study  later,  or  preferably  to  work  out  a  point  each 
year  as  an  outcome  of  the  local  study.  I  venture 
to  append  my  own  scheme l  which  is  based  on  this 
principle,  both  to  serve  as  one  type  of  English 
scheme  for  comparison  with  the  French  pro- 
grammes, and  also  to  illustrate  my  own  solution 
of  this  question. 

Another  point  in  which  the  French  geography 

1  See  p.  129. 
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lessons  gave  me  food  for  thought,  was  in  the  use  of 
language  and  geographical  termino-  Geographical 
logy,  for  the  French  do  not  essay,  in  Termlnol°gy. 
the  way  that  we  have  lately  done,  to  reduce  all 
expression  to  the  greatest  possible  simplicity.  There 
is  the  danger  of  an  artificial  simplicity,  in  which 
difficulties  of  idea  may  be  created  in  the  attempt  to 
avoid  difficulties  in  language,  the  result  being 
knowledge  more  vague  and  general  than  precise. 
Moreover,  children  love  precise  language.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  they  cannot  grasp  the  meaning  of 
a  word  because  it  is  not  a  short  one,  and,  once  it  is 
understood,  they  delight  in  using  it. 

This  difference  is  noticeable  in  France  in  the  use 
of  geographical  terms,  which  the  children  employ 
as  freely  as  the  teacher.  They  will  speak  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks,  for  example,  of  anti- 
clinal valleys,  of  Hyrcynian  foldings,  of  transhumance 
of  population,  knowing  all  the  time  what  they  are 
talking  about,  and  able  to  give  examples  to  show 
that  they  do.  Very  much  time  is  saved  thereby. 
It  was  the  use  of  the  word  intelligently,  and  not 
the  abolition  of  the  word,  that  was  sought  in  our 
efforts  to  be  simple,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  danger 
of  confusing  simplicity  with  ignorance,  of  im- 
poverishing vocabulary,  and  of  wasting  time  by 
circumlocution. 

Another  point  in  which  French  education  differs 
much  from  our  own  is  in  the  conduct 

r  .         .  TTTI  •    i        •         *  Examinations. 

or    examinations.      Which    is    better 

— a  written  paper  in  which  five  answers  must  be 
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done  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  reasonable  choice  being 
given  so  that  a  candidate  has  some  chance  of  showing 
knowledge  on  several  points;  or  a  written  paper 
which  must  be  logically  developed  and  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  time  or  even  longer,  on  one 
subject  only,  probably  with  no  choice,  but  followed 
by  an  oral  examination  of  a  rather  searching  char- 
acter in  which  sustained  explanations  are  expected? 
The  French  child  has  more  practice  in  the  arts  of 
finished  composition  than  the  English  child,  but 
produces  much  less  in  amount  in  the  given  time. 
The  good  pupil  in  England  knows  too  much  to  put 
down  adequately  in  twenty  minutes  perhaps, 
whereas  he  is  not  sufficiently  experienced  in  leading 
up  to  and  developing  to  a  climax,  in  a  long  com- 
position, one  chosen  theme.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
experience  of  English  students  who  have  taken 
subsequent  courses  in  France. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  English  method  of 
examination  is  the  more  practical  and  the  more  just 
in  public  examinations.  For  internal  school  ex- 
aminations more  oral  work  might  be  of  great  benefit, 
especially  if  a  certain  amount  of  sustained  explana- 
tion was  insisted  upon.  It  would  improve  vocabu- 
lary, and  lead  to  better  conversational  powers.  One 
result  of  more  oral  revision  would  be  the  substitu- 
tion of  learning  and  reading  for  the  written  exercises 
of  the  pupil,  a  result  much  to  be  desired.  The 
deadening  influence  of  hours  of  correction  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  loss  of  vitality  in  the  teaching, 
and  a  great  loss  of  time  in  which  the  specialist  could 
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have  been  keeping  in  touch  with  modern  develop- 
ments in  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  strength  of 
the  French  system  lies  in  the  training  given  to  the 
children  in  the  power  of  concentra- 

.    ^  Final  Conclusions. 

tion,  of  sustained  effort,  or  logical 
thought,  and  of  graphic  and  precise  expression.  It 
encourages  a  readiness  to  attempt  when  called  on, 
and  ensures  assimilation  by  an  insistence  on  oral 
reproduction  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  work  done; 
and  in  the  choice  of  the  latter  it  exhibits  always  a 
great  power  of  selection  and  a  valuable  sense  of 
proportion. 

These  results  are  effected  by  a  systematic  curri- 
culum, by  carefully  correlated  work  of  classroom 
and  textbook,  by  constant  and  insistent  revision  by 
the  pupil,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  devices  which 
might  divert  the  train  of  thought  or  stimulate  the 
imagination  in  other  directions  during  lessons. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  education  are  necessary 
superficialities  in  certain  aspects  of  the  work — a 
facility  of  expression  that  does  not  always  mean  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  real  thing,  the  development 
of  minds  more  receptive  than  original,  an  absence 
of  initiative  during  lessons,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  rarity  of  an  uninvited  question  and  a  certain 
lack  of  that  eagerness  which  proceeds  from  involun- 
tary interest,  but  the  place  of  which  is  often  taken 
by  an  almost  deadly  determination  for  mastery  of 
the  subject.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  originality  in 
the  written  compositions,  and,  from  the  English 
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point  of  view,  the  small  amount  of  practical  and 
outdoor  work  is  a  weakness. 

An  English  critic  who  imagines,  because  French 
teachers  are  less  experimental  in  their  methods,  and 
French  children  less  spontaneous,  that  the  educa- 
tional system  is  old-fashioned  and  mechanical,  fails 
to  recognize  the  intelligence  and  clearness  of  the 
French  teaching,  and  the  value  of  pupils'  minds 
consciously  alert  to  understand;  whereas  a  French 
critic  who  concludes  that  English  methods  lead 
nowhere  because  they  do  not  result  in  a  uniform 
standard  of  knowledge,  and  that  time  is  wasted  in 
practical  work,  fails  to  realize  the  ultimate  reaction 
of  the  development  of  individual  capacity  upon  the 
intellectual  calibre  of  the  nation. 


APPENDIX 


I 

Scheme  of  Work  in  Geography  drawn  up 
in  1917  by  E.  M.  Butterworth,  and 
used  in  an  English  High  School  for 
Girls.1 

The  main  feature  of  this  scheme  is  that  study  of 
the  locality,  of  the  home  country,  and  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  go  on  side  by  side  all  through  school  life. 
Thus,  when  Form  II  learn  from  pictures  about 
mountains  and  mountaineering,  they  pass  on  to 
lessons  on  the  mountains  of  the  British  Isles,  al- 
though no  maps  are  used.  When  Form  IIlB  study 
the  local  river  and  learn  something  of  rivers  and 
their  work,  they  study  the  rivers  of  the  British  Isles 
in  relation  to  the  relief,  atlases  being  used.  In  II I A 
the  communications  are  worked  out  as  a  develop- 
ment from  the  road  and  railway  system  of  the 
district,  and  so  on. 

Hence,  by  the  time  pupils  reach  IVA  they  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  geographical  principles  and 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  main  features  of  the 
home  country  to  make  a  regional  study  valuable  and 
interesting. 

1  St.  Stephen's  High  School,  Windsor. 
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II 

"  Compositions  " 

The  written  tests  set  in  examinations  and  the 
written  exercises  given  during  term  to  French  pupils, 
are  known  as  "  compositions  ".  Usually  one,  but 
occasionally  two,  of  these  are  given  each  term,  one 
hour  or  more,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils, 
being  allowed.  No  choice  is  given;  one  subject 
and  one  sketch-map  only  are  usually  required,  but 
a  moderately  full  treatment  is  expected. 


Typical  subjects  set  as  "  compositions "  to  French 
pupils 

(Sketch-maps  are  expected  in  each  case) 

12  years  of  age 

1.  The  railways  of  Asia:  their  direction  and  utility. 

2.  Describe  the  country  watered  by  the  Ganges  and 
its  tributaries. 

3.  Describe  the  Mediterranean  shore  from  Beirout  to 
the  Alps. 

13  years  of  age 

1.  The  Danube. 

2.  The  coasts  and  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  Describe  the  country  passed  through  in  going  from 
Vienna  to  Rome. 
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14  years  of  age 

1.  The  Jura:   relief  and  hydrography. 

2.  Describe  the  country  passed  through  in  going  from 
Bordeaux  to  Lyons  by  way  of  Limoges. 

3.  French  Morocco. 

15  years  of  age 

1 .  What  system  of  projection  would  it  be  best  to  use 
in  making  a  general  map  of  Africa?   a  map  of  the  Polar 
regions? 

2.  The  Pacific  Ocean:   its  structure,  coasts,  currents, 
and  winds. 

3.  The  utilization  of  water  currents. 


16  years  of  age 

1.  Lorraine. 

2.  The  Auvergne. 

3.  The  ports  of  French  North  Africa:  their  situation, 
use,  and  commerce. 

17  years  of  age 

1.  Internal    navigation   in    Germany,    Holland,    and 
Belgium. 

2.  English  Commerce.     German  commerce. 

3.  The  commercial  relations  of  Europe  with  the  Far 
East  (the  opening  up  and  development  of  the  Indies, 
China,  and  Japan). 

4    The  opening  up  and  development  of  Siberia  and 
of  Canada. 
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Typical  subjects  set  as  "  compositions "  to  students 
preparing  in  training  colleges  for  the  Brevet 
Superieure. 

1.  The  Seine  and  its  tributaries  as  far  as  Paris. 

2.  A  sketch-map  of  the  Paris  basin  and  the  successive 
heights  surrounding  it. 

3.  The  French  colonies  in  Africa. 

4.  On  the  meridian  of  Paris  trace  the  departements 
from  Dunkerque  to  Perpignan. — What  is  a  meridian? 

—The  difference  between  legal  and  true  time. — Exactly 
where  in  Paris  does  the  meridian  of  Paris  pass? 

5.  The  great  merchant  ports  of  the  French  Atlantic 
coast. 

6.  The  French  Atlantic  coast. 

7.  A  sketch-map  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

8.  The  difference  between  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  Great  Britain. 

9.  What  is  a  dominion? 

10.  Compare  Paris  and  London  in  situation,  popula- 
tion, commerce,  industry,  localization  of  industries  and 
commerce  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  cities. 

1 1 .  Sketch-map  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine. 

12.  Germany. 

13.  Textile  industries  of  France  and  their  relative 
importance. 

14.  Switzerland. 

15.  French  agriculture. 

1 6.  Physical  and  economic  geography  of  the  Rhine. 

17.  The  wine  industry  of  Burgundy. 

1 8.  The  Pyrenees. 

19.  The  great  population  centres  of  France:    causes 
of  the  density. 

20.  The  great  waterways  of  Europe. 
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Typical  subjects  set  as  "  compositions  "  to  students 
preparing  to  be  geography  specialists  in  secondary 
schools. 

1.  Deltas:    a  study  in  physical  geography. 

2.  The  principal  types  of  regime  in  the  rivers  of  the 
temperate  zone. 

3.  The  external  commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  its  essential  characteristics;  its  chief  tendencies. 

4.  The  coasts  of  France. 

5.  The  volcanic  region  of  the  "  Massif  Central  "  of 
France. 
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